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4 AN IMPERIAL PILGRIMAGE 








able facts of recent history.’ This ingredient is mentioned 
here for the moment only to show that it has not been 
forgotten. We shall consider it later at length. At this _ 
point, however, it must give place to some observations 
upon the manner in which the Duke and Duchess of 
York carried out the arduous and task to 
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hearers that the speech was not read, but 
that the thoughts and ideas were those of a 
had a mind of his own: Then, at last, it 
that the heir-apparent had reflected earnestly 
atatelof the ciational commeres und the national 


least roused to recognition of his worth, 

_ Speeches marked by sincerity and by real 
were the foundation of the Duke's popularity ty in 
colony. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
his tone went home to the hearts of men was at M 
burg. Then Duke and Duchess alike were 
death of the Empress Broderick, of which they | 
but.a few days before, and the Duke was 


‘These sacrifices | "5 
did the pulse of the Empire beat move tn 
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*Number of persons with whom His Royal R 
shook hands, circa 35,000.’ They were not 
shaken in vain. 

Good as was the impression made by the Duke, 
‘was not better than that left, especially in Australia 
Canada, by the winning ways and the sympathetic manner — 
of the Duchess. It was noticed by the Australian 





sake, made after their sons and daughters, Is it pre- 
sumptuous to add that the contrast between the amaz- 


and sunny smile when she came, enhanced hor 
not a little. Presumptuous or no, it is sober 
Canada became her slave, at once and for ever, when, 
before the eyes of tens of thousands of people, she stepped 
forward at Ottawa to speak words of woman's sympathy 
to the blind trooper Mulloy, we ele etal ish Tae 
Witpoort, He came up to receive his medal with 
Holland, who had already been decorated with the Vi 
Cross. ‘Both receive an enthusiastic ovation from a 
crowd, and their Royal Highnesses talk with them for 
some time, says Sir Donald Wallace, whose persistent 
use of the historic present is one of the few blots upon 
his style; but there was more in the scene than that. 
The statue of the Queen unveiled, the fine Parliament 


Dosves banding, towards the. malned, suet, Cara 
standing by in the scarlet and busby of a Fusilier 
the bareheaded statesmen, Sir id Laurier amongst — 
them, and the vast masses of people in that ‘ magnificent 
square, than which, in its way, there is nothing finer in 
the British Empire, made s a memorable and a touching 
scene. 
We may now return to the fourth ingredient of 
patriotism—according to Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace's analysis of that complex sentiment—which 
describes us ‘the newborn sentiment of Imperialism,’ 
reminds us, in a too brief passage, that only a 
ago the larger Colonies were not indisposed to. 
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That they did not do so, that the Colonies are now 

to Great Britain in such a manner as to make the Dr 
Hotei have every rene he 

a few others w! names have never yet received the 

honour they deserve. Surely it was something ay 

to political inspiration which enabled Molesworth to se 

in the coming years ‘a system of States clustered round 

the central hereditary monarchy of England,’ and to 

prophesy that, if the Colonies were governed justly, ‘they 

PATA ghadly andi arillingly oasva,tartha aiciof tie ccleane 

country in any just and necessary war.’ The whole 

Manchester school was against Molesworth, but after he — 

died in 1855 Mr Gladstone admitted publicly that he had 

been a great benefactor to his country ‘by maintail 

the true principles of colonial government at a time wi 

the truth on this subject was exceedingly unpopular? 

Durham, Sydenham, Roebuck, Hume, Buller, and Wake- 

ficld may be regarded as the founders of colonial freedom 

ee tha direct fruit, colonial loyalty. 

The change in the attitude and feelings of the: Colonies 
is indeed remarkable, but after all it is not so 
able as the general change of feeling in the 
country, of which, indeed, it was not the cause but the 

consequence. The British attitude of mind towards the — 
Colonies was based upon the engrained prejudices o 
centuries, upon theories which had the sanction of 
tion, and upon the instincts of a governing race. "That 20 
momentous a change should have taken place during the 
last generation, in atime of peace and prosperity, when no 
great danger threatened the State, and without the support 
of any statesmen of the first rank save Mr Forster and 
Lord posebeyei or any first-rate writer excopt Sir John 
Seeley, is indeed remarkable. It is true that an immense | 
stimulus has been given by: acents een aes 4 












* “English Historical Baien April 1902, p. 208, 









action. 
chest bt or it iff of opinion which need 
many latent differences 1 
at present be accentuated. Certainly it would 1 
am strangely misinformed—result in the creation of a Fed 
See eee foe nea AEpOSes, 


Chole on limita, even i they should have voice ia 
ee Lo. 


the separate states which go to make the v 
in New Zealand, in Canada, and in South 1 
ore the pages ae oly pa ripe for solution. 
over, these 


expression of opinion. Shape almost the 
of his tone, are therefore the more iny 

by no means certain that, in this case, he 
cautions as he might haye been in 
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Canadian ee ee have created, at our 
own expense, a continuous line of communications | 
Atlantic and Pacific ports; or think of the q 


As to the wisdom underlying this utterance there can — 
be no doubt, although it is n nat 


Railway was built 
Canadian Government. “This, of course, was not the ease; 


it is familiarly called) has conferred upon Canada, 
price paid in concessions of land to the corporation, 
ran the risk and built the line, was too large. But 
view is clearly wanting in precision of thought. 
price paid the Government took the form of t 
ost, without value until the railway made 
it accessible. All increase in the value of that land can 
be set down justly as gain for the state, as well as for 
the corporation; and there surely cannot be many, if 
any, instances in which a corporation has grown rich 80 
rapidly, not only without injury to the state or to indi- 
dividuals, but to the advantage of the whole community, 
The labourer was indeed worthy of his hire, for he, and 
ho alone, has made the unity of Canada a real and accom- 
plished fact. Better communications by steamship, by 
rail, and by telegraph—these, and not formal federation, 
are the real needs for the unity of the Empire. 


perhaps, if he had mentioned cast-iron constitutions, 
which, once broken, could never be repaired. Some day, 
perhaps, the Empire may have a Federal constitution of 

t steel; but that must come of itself; it must be 
fe by the hand of destiny, perhaps after its , 
uent parts have been heated in the furnace of adve 
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tionists at home ; for both are visible in A 


ite Australia has its main strength ; 
Gavennland thes it the ey isto be effec i 


ca 


it 


gt 
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Queensland 

Siquisteieg oars Biel val i 
ve influenced the views elf 
is noteworthy that, although peapaedsi a 
Islanders’ Bill, his arguments in its support deal 
much with the ‘merits of the measure as with 








any 
there can be no question among any but it 
and impudent men as to the supremacy of their | 
England, under the reign of Dickens, had other 
names to boast of which may well be allowed to ¢ 


* more notable than Captain Gensta tat a Fe 
creative genius. Nor could any one have foreseen it it 
the early chapters of ‘Pickwick '—which, at their best, 


prose fiction was for the first, time combined with the — 
already famous qualities of a great humorist and a 
born master in the arts of narrative and dialogue, 

Like the early works of all other great writers 
critical contemporaries have failed to elude the 
chance of beneficent oblivion, the early works of 
have been made use of to depreciate his later, wi 
same enlightened and impartial candour which 
appearance of ‘ Othello’ must doubtless have ¢ 


from the unfulfilled promise of excellence 
*Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ There may po 











n actors beside it or upon it, Of 
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Sifd etsy tae aaiigyons ted sone paddis 
be} ee ee ek Re a 


Feciaee sends hdatiidat oo delightful for 
simplicity, and Miss Miggs 0s 
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able Sairey, we feel that no words can express our sense 
of the divinely altruistic and devoted nature which finds 
utterance in the sweetly and sublimely simple words— If 
Tcould afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothinks, I 

gladly do it: sich is the love I bear ‘em.’ We think 


end of all things ; of Mr Gamp, his wooden log, and their 
precious boy; of her calculations and her experiences — 
with reference to birth and death; of her views as to the 
expediency of travel by steam, which anticipated Ruskin's 
and those of later dissenters from the gospel of hurry and — 
the religion of mechanism ; of the contents of Mrs Harris's - 
pocket; of the incredible incredulity of the infidel Mrs 
Prig; we think of all this, and of more than all this, and — 
acknowledge with infinite thanksgiving of inexhaustible 
lenghter and of rapturous admiration the very greatest — 
comic poet or creator that ever lived to make the life of 
other men more bright and more glad and more 
than ever, without his henellcontitnfiocoraa 
Soeeiaably could ners beens 


comparison of the leading villains. 























and yet those two | ‘mariners aro 
in the inmost shrine of our affections. 





| good Mrs | owe are 
e to the winds, and affirm that 
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But eyen if we admit that here was an interlude of 
coninanndive Pallurgiare/canndii pas Exel. motel scieeeaay 
with all the more ardent, gratitude the 
“ay Pape perhaps the greatest file bestowed on 

She de cleorien tothe Jast, is unmis- 
Copgerfokit trae tS ypter is 
takable by any eye above the level and beyond the 
insight of a beetle’s as one of tha masterpieces to which 
time can only add a new charm and. an unimaginable 
value, The narrative is.as coherent and harmonious as 
thabiot Se re ee 


most unat 
re al ae my conviction 
ae even the glorious masterpiece of Fielding’s radiant 
and beneficent genius, if in some points superior, is by no 
means superior in a eee 
li type of gallant boy’ generous young 
heed en Deeds but even the lustre of Partridge is 
pallid and lunar beside the noontide glory of 


Micawher. 
Blifil da bimepea poeannnely plausible, villain Hse | 


have conceived any figure like Miss Trotwood’s, any. any group 
like that of the Peggottys. As easily could it have 
and realised the magnificent setting of the 


tion which divides a story between narrative in the third 
person and narrative in the first. is justified and vindicated 
Pe teiatcaiachenc ¢anentnas wrisoeon: ‘Esther's narra- 
tive’ is as good as her creator's; and no enthusiasm of 
praise could overrate the excellence of them both. . For 
wealth and variety of character none.of the: master’s 
works can be said to,surpass and few can be said’ 
it When all necessary allowance ‘has been : 
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Of the two shorter novels which would suffice to _pre- 
serve for ever the fame of Dickens, some readers will as 
prohably always prefer ‘Hard Times" as others will prefer 
*A Tale of Two Cities.’ The later of these is doubtless 


effect. The martyr workman, beautiful as is the study 
of his character and terrible as is the record of his 
tragedy, is almost too spotless a sufferer and a saint; 
the lapidation of this unluckier Stephen is some+ 
what too consistent and insistent and persistent for any 
record but that of a martyrology; but the obdurate and 
histrionic affectation which animates the brutality and 
stimulntes the selfishness of Mr Bounderby is only too 


his friends and parasites alternately as Lord Jones and 
Lord James Jones, may naturally make us regret the 
absence from their society of our old Parisian friend 
Sir Brown, Esquire; but though such singular designa- 
tions as these were never rectified or removed from 
the text of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and though a prc 
was as far outside the range of his genius asa 
Marneffe, his satire of social pretension and "a 
by no means always ‘a swordstroke in the water” 
Mourish in the air, Mrs Sparsit is as typical ond 
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A adversity to prospe 
he succeeds in soaring down and sinking up to 
is ond is 


Meee matiysecil syiralent, of literary, poleonexeiiec ieee 
an unlovely figure: but not even Mr 
infant ni inted with 


friend Signor Panco. 
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them greater than the Meth eee things in some of his 
other books: there is person preferable and 
there is possibly no person “comparable to Samuol Weller | 
or to Sarah Gamp. Of the two childish and boyish auto-— 
biographers, David is the better little fellow though not 
the more lifelike little friend ; but of all first chapters ix 
there any comparable for impression and for fusion of 
humour and terror and pity and fancy and truth to that 
which confronts the child with the convict on the marshes 
in the twilight? And the story is incomparably the finer 
story of the two; there can be none superior, if there be 
any equal to it, in the whole range of English fiction. 
And except in ‘ Vanity Fair' and ‘The Neweomes,’ if even 
they may claim exception, there can surely be found no 
rae lett e number of living geet 
figures. The tragedy and the comedy, the realism ; 
the dreamery of life, are fused or mingled to; 
little less than Shakesperean strength and skill of | 
To have created Abel Magwitch is to be a god indeed 
among the creators of deathless men. Pumb! a 
ig la epee and droller and truer to. 














lot 
been cast ina later century. Can as much be said for 
creatures of any other man or god? The ghastly 


reconciled the strange and sordid horror with’ the nobles 
and pathetic survival of possible emotion and repentance= — 
And Phe alone could have eluded condemnation for s<> 
gross an oversight as the escape! from retribution of s<> 
important a criminal as the ‘double murderer ane<i 
monster’ whose baffled or inadequate attempts are enoug Rt 
to make Bill Sikes seem comparatively the gentlest am-<l 
Jonas Chuzzlewit the most amiable of men. Iremembesr 
no such flaw in any other story I ever read. But in thas 
story it may well have been allowed to pass 

and unobserved ; which yet I think it should not, 

Among all the minor and momentary figures whieh 

flash into eternity across the stage of Dickens, 
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melancholy and pathetic way. ‘ys 
«4 Custam "Us officer knows what to do witli his Buttons,” 
said the Jack, repeating the obnoxious word with the greatest 
“when they comes betwixt him and his own light. 


fale 
z 
Hy 
ale 
g 
3 
inl 
Bed 
Bet 


against andther, without there being Custun: ‘Us at’ the 
bottom of it." Saying which, he went out in disdain ~4 


‘o join Francis the drawer and Cob the water-boazer in. 
an ever-blessed f 


immortality, ve bi 
Moke eg PS dat ae Ae the defects in 
t, are as nearly imperceptible as spots on the suit oF 


on & sunlit sea. His last long nsiks olny into to 

Friend, id,’ superior as it is in harmony and 

* Little Dorrit’ or * Dombey and Son,’ belongs 

class of piebald or rather srowbeld Bolen fiction. as in tke 

first great prose work of the one greater and far 

genius then working in the world the cathedral ‘Notre 

Dame is the one prevailing and dominating presence, the 

Leo Harp Rape epee 

and death, so in this last of its writer's eompleted novels 

the real protagonist—for the part it plays is rather active 

than passive—is the river. Of a play attributed on the 

obviously worthless authority of all who knew or who | 

could Ld ede rebate Bepintrenterrae I ] 

Shakespeare, but now ase: ‘on joint bees 

Bedlam and Hanwell to the joint authorship of Francis | 

Bacon and John Fletcher, assisted by the col- 

luboration of their fellow-poeta Sir Walter 

King James I, it was very unjustly said by Dr 

that ‘the genius of the author comes in and, goes, 

bar gsengnagpest Of thie book it nie aa a 

at the genius of the author el flows 

the disappearance and the reappearance of ia oa 

That unfragrant and insanitary waif of its 
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genius might have done, must have added a flavour of 
blood and a savour of ordure which would hardly haye 


gratified or tickled the nostrils and the palate of Dickens: 
Dut it is possible that this insular delicacy or prudery of 
relish and of sense may not be altogether a pitiable in- 
firmity or a derisible defect. Every scene in which Mr 

or Miss Abbey Potterson figures is as lifelike as 

ld be if it were foul instead of fair—if it were as 
fea vith ith the reek of malodorous realism as it is fragrant 

with the breath of kindly and homely nature. 

Aba tsrp mentary Mystery, of: Ravin Dont eee 
in it | ed ad Dickens at his best: whether the com- 
Bistedovay Be eral probably, bays dasarred alae ana 

his best must always be an open question. It is certain 
that. if Bhakespnene hud souspistod tthe Tio Noble tga 
men’; if Hugo had completed ‘Les Jumeaux’; or if — 
Thackeray had completed ‘Denis Duval,’ the world would 
have been richer by a deathless and a classic 
It is equally certain that the grim and tragic humours 
of the opium den and the boy-devil are worthy of the 
author of ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ that the leading villain is an 
original villain of great promise, and that the interest 
ih aeruredlyet for ae he Teena nats, aot awe 
in Mr Drood and Miss Bud is naturally aroused by the 
sorrows and perils of the brother and sister whose history 
is inwoven with theirs. It is uncertain beyond all reach 
of reasonable conjecture whether the upshot of the story 
would haye oy as satisfactory as the conclusion, for 
instance, of ‘David Copperfield’ or ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ « 
as far from satisfactory as the close of ‘ Little Dorrit" or 
* Dombey and Son.’ 

If Dickens had never in his life undertaken the writing 
of a long story, he would still be great among the im- 
mortal writers of his ago by grace of his matchless ex- 
cellence as a writer of short stories. His oarlier Chri 
hooks might well suffice for the assurance of a lasting 
fame; and the best of them are far surpassed in excellence 
by his contributions to the Christmas numbers of his 
successive magasines, We remember the noble * 
the delightful ‘Carol,’ the en ° 
Hearth, the delicious Tetterbys who make * 
Man and the Ghost’s Bargain’ immortal 
and even the good stolid figure of 
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such inexhaustible foree and such indisputable originality 
as that of Charles Dickens.  It.is not always envy, I hope 
such 


cannot see high enough; thoy were born so, and 
please themselves ; as they do, and always did, and always: 
will. And not even the tribute of equals or superiors is 
Cepia ni ciesnmemnmape apiece pore 
such distaste as theirs. - 
‘These Christmas numbers are not, because of their 
small bull, to be classed among the minor works ‘of 


very best among the ‘reprinted pieces’ which preserve 
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tion of a ‘Child's History of England.’ I would almost 
as soon train up a child on Catholic or Calvinistie or 
servile or disloyal principles as on the cheap-jack radical- 
ism which sees nothing to honour or love or revere in 
Discs ht. therefore, to confess that it can in: 
reason pretend to see nothing on which to build any hope 


a iil 
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Art, L.—THE ROMANCE OF INDIA. 


1. Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan, 1901. 

2, Asia and Europe, By Meredith Townsend. London; 
Constable, 1901. 

3. Dans Inde. By AndréChevrillon. Paris: Hachette, 1891. 

4. On the Face of the Waters; From the Five Rivers; and 
other works by Mrs Steele. London: Heinemann, 


‘Tae age of romance,’ said Carlyle, ‘has not ceased ; 
imeem aoe coh tre ih ea 
’ Yet men are in 

NER eiomHEy a Mavenarioe:taleertain tigenostantante lives, 
or times, or countries rather than to others. Words lose 
all meaning if we are to call the life of a man who duly 
goes down to his office every day as romantic as that 
of # roving soldier of fortune. Even Ibsen can F 
make it seem so by imparting a crazy element to h 

bourgeois heroes and heroines; and his books leave a 
taste of madnoss in the memory. Shakespeare, as a rule, 
places normal characters in extraordinary circumstances. 
Thsen, to get his romance out of ordinary cireumstances, 
has to invent abnormal characters. 

What is it that constitutes the idea of a romantic life, 
or book, or scene, or period of history? There must be 
the element of the unusual, the irregular, the varied, | 
of the unexpected or mysterious, of the half-hidden and 
the half-revealed. A path which winds through moun- 
tain and forest places is more romantic than a rectilineal 
road across a flat country, because there is no knowing 
what adventure may not be waiting round the corner. 
Notre Dame at Paris is more romantic than the Madeleine, 
because it abounds in dim recesses and shadowy aisles, 
and was built by men of long ago whose faith has now 
become somewhat strange to us. Buckingham Palace 
in all ita majesty may excite feelings of respectful 
astonishment, but does not appeal to the romantic imag- 
ination in the same way as the tower of an old Border 
castle half-seen Stench anscpentbg in alee So 
with characters; the obvious, outspoken, plain- 
eminent citizen, with regular perp cee 
to public policy, uttering the most unimpeachable plati- 
tudes, and of ostensibly correct private life, leaves nothing 


al 
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Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 


‘And @filtan's ppasious image, invented to describe Beta 
solitary flight towards the gates of hell, shows nee 
how his imagination was haunted by the East. 


* As when far off at sea a flect descried 
Hiange tn the clouds by eqvinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and 'Tidore, whence merchants bring . 
‘Their epicy druge, they on the trading flood a 
‘Throngh the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
au eee Rares ae Ra 80 scomed 
off the flying flen 


Since Mitton wrote, generations of children in quiet halls 
and parsonages have had their imaginations stirred by the 


feathers, and have felt through these the touch of a 
country wholly unlike their own. 


isation far remote from that of Western Europe. ‘ 
Mogul Empire, after the dramatic reign of Aurangeeby 
was fast going to pieces; ory ene ee 
his own house or despoiled that of his neighbour; and_ 


as 


Mahrattas, in which it is eaid 100,000 of the latter were 
slain in the fight and the pursuit. What to this is 
the bloodshed of Colenso or Paurdeborg? Individualism: 
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to bring the war to an end, He appeared before the 
palace of the weak prince of Oodipoor and said that either 
his city must be destroyed or that his daughter must dic 


to which I was foredoomed,’ said the hapless 

iri tg lamentations of the bows: sea 

the poisoned cup. The rest of the story of ja Maun, 
Gt Jelbpoor, aad ‘all that be ald, ho bieaables ir revolt 
mesa ikeentiiarctisth dais casen tatited ian aaa 
conference ; how Ameer Khan slew that yan man, the 
Brahmin Deonath, the Raja’s spiritual adviser; how 
Maun himself, terror-strack or politically feigning, then 
became for a time an ascetic—are not all these things 
written in the chronicles of Central India? A few years: 
later and these things would not have happened, or would: 
have been replaced by more intimate mysteries, 

This internecine struggle, kindled bp the fatal 
of the Oodipoor princess, was the last of ie con 
incidents in the history of Rajputana, before the Pax 
Britannica settled down in all its beneficial dulness upon 
Central India, and the pen replaced the sword. But 
no one who respects the spirit of frosdom conte ae | 

says, 
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out emotion the tale of the long heroic struggles of 
race against Mogul absolutism. ‘There is not,’ 
Tod, ‘a petty state in Rajasthan that has not had its” 


Burke absorbed that vast store of Indian 

which his vivid imagination transmuted into living 
visions. It is impossible not to quote from Macaulay 
the splendid passage in which, no doubt truly, he imputes 
to Burke that real knowledge which he himself had 
verified through his eyes. 

“Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he formed a 
multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures, He | : 
in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby’ 

to live in the past and in the future, in the di 
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AeMoliersiine vhas expressed better than Bishop” Hotes 
Bal feeling; so well known to the earlior Anglo-Indians, 
of night by the banks of the Ganges, when the ‘boat was 
moored tothe shore, and the plaintive songs of the’ 
were heard) from the villages. The scent of ‘4 
planta, tho: soft) whisper of waving paliie, the!nigh' 


sacred) river lit. by the light of a tropical 

this made the poetic Bishop feel, “It is good to be here. 

It is good; but it is: also strange to be here, How 

strongly the thoughtful Englishman has this feeling when 

oa watches the crowds of white-robed pilgrims bathing in 
the Hooghly near Calcutta, or when he sees, rising high’ 
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Bombay to the north runs by them; the hill is an Indian 
health-station, with the usual English superficial mipordicial tase 
ita wonderful temples are a staple attraction to 




















some sengations which do not, belong, to 
mupaens traveller, who arrives, perhaps, in / 
of European or American tourists, guide-book in 
eel and dull ejaculations in mouth. > 
Modern India is a land of singular and 
contrasts, due to the extraordinary discrepancy 
the European with his ideas of civilisation and 
permanent inhabitants of the country. Sir Alfred I 
in his Indian poems, has admirably struck the. 


Mohammedan fanatic at Delhi. The Czar of Russia 
remember that when, in 1891, as Czarewitch, he + 
the Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar, attended by 
a brilliant crowd of Russian and British h 
attention was arrested by a little, old, almost naked, 
haired, shrivelled, ash-smeared devotee, sitting ina 
of the marble walk that surrounds the tank in the 
inclosure, The prince gazed at the ascetic, but the 
forsaking old man would not even vouchsafe one look 
return, and wearily turned his head away. Thus 
inner spirit of the East meets the glories of the West. — 
It was as aland of contrasts that India struck one of 
the best observers among modern travellers, M. Chevrillon, 
who published his reflections in a series of articles in 
*Reyue des Deux Mondes,’ and subsequently as a 
entitled ‘Dans I'Inde.’ At Jeypoor, for instance, he ‘ 
n city still presenting an admirable picture of the old life 
of independent states. It is still a land of feudal 
and armed retainers, of hermits and monasteries, full of 
the gay life of a picturesque and diversified 
‘The cultivated Hindu prince, in whose ruined and 
deserted palace of Amber a kid is still daily d 
the goddess Kali, has founded at Jeypoor a - 
museum, a school of technical education. In the. ¢ 
the course of studies comprises the English —<— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Pope; the philosophers and 
economists, Locke, Adam Smith, ume, Burke; 
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which they wish to acclimatise in this home of speculative 


asl » which brings tranquillity! i 
M. Chevrillon, taking a traditional French +iemale 


iff 
if 
i 
it 
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It is in the religious atmosphere, above all, of 
that the Englishman feels himself to fe Se 


which this atmosphere exercises upon those too 

about it. Hoe might soon find himself drawn paty a 
as dim and uncertain as that which led Meas an 
guide to the door of Hades, 


“Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 








Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra 
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year left their mark upon a generation not yet entirely 













away. 
But though India is ripe for ita Sir Walter, he has not 
yet been found, nor docs it seem likely that he will be. 
_-Mr Kipling, with all his merits, is not of that calibre. He 


in India; of the society of its headq: 
frivolity and self-sacrificing duty ; of the life of regiments 
at stations or on campaign; the life of lonely officials 
doing their day's work amid strange, and sometimes weird, 
surroundings. More vividly than any other novelist, he 
has painted the manners and talk of the natives, but even 
Mr popling ing with his quick eye and early, uncommon 
training, would probably confess that he cannot see far 
beyond outward appearances into the hearts of races 
80 remote from our own. This, porhaps, is the reason why 
neither he nor Mrs Steel, while they are both of them 
good at writing short stories of Indian life, have ever sut- 
tsleeet gaping appetadiiag to an Tallen STRTeala 

anything approaching to an Indian ‘Wat 
or ‘Old Mortality.’ We need hardly say that such high 
praise cannot hho aiven to Mrs Steel's ‘ On the Face of 
Waters,’ still less to her other long novels, Yet 
writer often conveys, especially in her Punjab tales, the 
feeling of that part of India which she best knows. 
society in India, for the purposes of the novelist, 
is too much confined to people within certain limited age, 
class, and professions, and is too much cut off from the 
life of the people. No Western, perhaps, can know the 
life of that people well enough to venture safely beyond 
a short impressionist piece of romance, or scenc-pninting, 
or outside character-sketching. One wonders how Mrs 
Steel's daring conversations among natives would read to 
an intelligent native. Much more oddly, probably, than 
the average Frenchman's novel about English 
reads—just a little wrong everywhere—to the 
reader. The men who best know the natives, the officers 
in the covenanted and uncovenanted services, are too busy, 
while abroad, to write works of imagination, and perhaps 
too middle-aged when they come home. «=s 
Mr Kipling’s last novel, ‘Kim,’ consists of a 

of scenes and conversations | strung 
the Pickwickian manner, wpon the thread of 
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Ee ee ee ee ihe tou 
a stately corridor, seeing all India spread out to left and 

right. It was beautiful to behold the many-yoked grain 


with shouts and yells and bad words they climbed up the 
steep incline and plunged on to the hard high-road, ! 


growing emall by twos or threes across the level plain.’ 


And then, as the travellers reached the resting-place, 
came onthe short magnificent glow when the Indian sky | 
seems to compress into ten minutes all the diffused glory 
of an hour of northern sunset. | 

“By this time the sun was driving broad golden spokes | 
through the lower branches of the mango-trees ; the parakeets 


distinct, the smell of wood-smoke and cattle and. the good) 
scent of wheaten cakes cooked on ashes,’ ’ 


Nor will the old Anglo-Indian feel less the a 
the East’ when he reads of Kim's wanderings in the hill 

Glorious things did he afterwards see in Spiti and Kulu, 
but nothing is better than his first ascent from the plains 
made in company with priate horee-dealery 


*It was all pure etait SE (Wane, 
dipping, and ihe ds ed 


Fe eae as tha Serpe ee a thousand 
water-channels; the chatter of the monkeys; the solemn 
doodars, Sere one after another with Nei 











nen es es ee 
places, when irate: and bullocks chewed solemnly together, 
and the stolid drivers told the news of the Road—all 
things lifted Kim's heart to song within him, o 








fellow-feeling, this touch of nature that makes us kin. 

We haye said that ‘Kim’ is not much of a story. Yet 
there is an allegory of all life in the joint travels of Kim 
and the lama, the one involved in the ‘great game’ of 
politics and intrigue, the other seeking to find in reality 


in India as vivid as if an agent of the imperial police of 
Augustus, secking to penetrate the manceuvres of Herod, 
whose position was that of a powerful Raja, had travelled 
in the disguise of a servant in the train of the wise men 
of the East who were seeking for the new-born Saviour 
of the world. 

Whether or not there is any likelihood of actual in- 
trigues between Indian princes and powers beyond the 
northern frontier, as imagined in ‘ Kim,’ the cireumstance 
is sufficiently possible to make it fair game for the novelist, 
English romancers, following in the track of Stevenson 
with his ‘Prince Otto, have found in recent years a new 
field for romance in the minor Courts of the German 
Empire. Englishmen hardly grasp the fact that their own 
Indian Empire is full of Sesemienil and great, power 
fully controlled from Caleutta and Simla, yet formally, 
and to a large extent actually, the rulers of their own 
dominions. In their relations to the Imperial Govern: 
ment they much resemble the client princes of the earlier 
Roman Empire. Subject to the control of the paramount 
power, exercised through strong diplomatic pressure, these 
ptinces have their own troops, their own courts of law, 
raise their own revenue. They cannot enter into diplo-— 
matic relations with each other, nor with outside powers; _ 
they camot, of course, make peace or war; they cannot _ 


» 
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sovereignty. 
qubstued all Saas ein teaticd real power 
ances, and concerns himsel? with thojecsentiaiar 
means, in India, we have enlisted in the 
the Imperial system the interests of native princes 
do not know whether their thrones would be equally w 


the willing loyalty of the Indian princes amply justifies | 
this 


policy. 

We have shown how magnificent a field India would 
offer to the romantic writer were it not for the fatal 
obstacle of the social gulf which divides the English 
writer and reader from the intimacies of Indian life: 
the historic and philosophic mind this matters little, To. 
such # mind the romance of India lies in its (possible) 


junction between the masculine active West, begetter of 
laws and political institutions and discoveries in physical” 
science, and the feminine brooding East, ° 
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and Asia through British rule? The East broods all 
the more deeply now that the Pax Britannica has so 
largely silenced the tumult of the outer world. It is 
almost certain that, if the great peace and reign of law 
and justice should last, many of the lower and grosser 
superstitions of India, the reflections of the formor fears 
and terrors of nn oppressed und afflicted people, mu 
fade and vanish, and that with them the power of the old 
priesthood must decline. India may be like the sleeping 
princess. The touch of the healthier and saner western 
life may «at last wake her out of the trance which has for 
so many centuries bound her senses, and rekindle that 
fresh and objective view of things which makes itself felt 
in the earliest Hindu writings. On the other hand, the 
deep level thought of Indian sages may do much to 
spirituatise the too material life of Europeans, and make 
them assess the values of things on a truer scale. Tt will, 
perhaps, some day be said that the translation of the 
sacred books of the Hast in the nineteenth century 
marked the beginning of a new intellectual cra, much as 
the translation of the Greek writers did in the fifteenth 
céntary. The world always seems to be awaiting the 
voice of the sage who shall discover the solution of the 
relations between the subjective life and the objective, 
between renunciation and enjoyment, between thought 
and action, the life of the spirit and the life of the senses, | 
moral order and freedom, the form of religion and its | 
essence. In India such opposites are now in the field that 
from their collision may be struck the spark of truth, | 
Who can tell that, in some mud-eottage in a hamlet of | 
the plains, or a shepherd's cottage in the hills, there may | 
not at this moment be lying a babe from whose mouth 
some day will proceed that which millions will for ages | 
accept as part of their guidance in the difficult, journey of 
life? 
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philosophy, theology, political economy, astronomy, ana- 
tari and “Story on the Constitution of the United 
’ Lowell was still a boy in years, but from an early 
Sicis kak wives Neoware His first book was the 
‘Faerie Queene, which had been read to him by an 
elder sister. He now read old English authors in the 
college library, took to writing verses, and was one of 
the editors of a college magazine. Like other young 
aspirants to literary fame, he read little for the regular 
studies, and played boyish pranks instead of sul 
discipline. His fame among his fellows had led to his 
chosen to write a ‘class-poem' at the end of his career, 
when the authorities thought it necessary to intervene, 
He was ‘rusticated, that is, condemned to spend six 
wreck at Coneord reading Lorke and Sir James Mackintosh 
under # tutor, The tutor was a worshipper 
protesting only against that philosopher's eattal 
a man has always some ideas in his head. ‘Ty said 
the tutor, ‘am often without any.’ Naturally Lowell did 
not become a Lockite nor even an Emersonian, though 
he now met Emerson for the first time. In his ‘elas 
poem,’ which he printed, though his rustication 
him from reciting it, he inserted an attack upon Emerson's 
heterodox tendencies. He had the manliness to send a 
copy to Emerson, with a letter of justification. Emerson, 
we may assume, did not feel himself to be much the worse 
for the ‘scathing ” of the youthful satirist, who was'eata 
to atone for his impertinence. 

The incident is only worth notice as showing ‘dak 
Lowell was not as yet touched by the message of the 
prophet, which had already stirred many of his contem- 
porarics. His opinions were still those of his homo ciréle, 
though he was already conscious of strong literary talents, 
ee ret reco ema them was not so clear. He 

Se ae " 


genius, to run in the regular academical grooves, at 
now, still] in accordance with precedent, declined 
up the ordinary professions. He did not feel 
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reanie tqueattcexipatt digs Etyitnsys Glen iste lhe ea Get es 
often refers. The obyious reply was that unless 
Soret! Soe slonethan:Héwarddaimets phyaioe tates J 


cause was not simple intellectual sterility. When 
in 1848, wrote his ‘Fable for Critics, the list of aul f 
who presented themselves to Apollo gives sufficient p ; 
of both facts. There wore many admirable writers, but 
for the most part, they were not specifically A 
Washington Irving, already a veteran, recalls A 
Goldsmith in his delightful humour, mainly d a 

old-world topics. Bryant, a true poetic artist, was, 
Lowell puts it, ‘a Cowper condensed,’ ne 


ee es ea 


7 iafad: n literazy orbit was of 
vad he was Lense ge agel 
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in society as should give a genuine impulse to men of 
tive power, who would not fall into the sham 


imagina’ 
originality which mistakes mere pote 
and secks popularity Para ce ico “cat 


forgot his boyish dissent, and came to regard KE 
with a reverent affection, which he lost no op 


themselves dogmatists and believers in certain @ p 
principles. Emerson's ‘spiritual Declaration of Ind 
dence" was a declaration of war against all fixed 
tangible formulas. Though politically independent, 
Lowell, Americans were ‘still socially and inte 

moored to English thought, till Emerson cut the 

and gave us a chance at the dungers and jodoeee tal 
water.| Somehow or other he opposed idealism to — 
materialism; stimulated men to higher sims than # 
accumulation of dollars; and ‘to him more than to 
other causes did the young martyrs of our bend 


every 
says his disciple, ‘he brought us life,’ and ‘gave 
ing glimpses of a el under tho dry hank of ur Now 


Such eulogies require to be tested before they can be 
accepted for trustworthy history; but they indicate - 
ciently for our purpose the nature of the stimulus— 
Lowell himself. The effect of Emerson's ‘tran mm: 
talism’ upon people of quick intelligence and 
education was often comic. Mystical philosoph 




















was ng absorbed in f 
home. The abolitionists were growing in influen 
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not more remarkable than the singular sagacity and im~- 
partiality of the portraiture. Lowell was afterwards to 
show his critical capacity in a more convenient form, but 
he never showed his insight more distinctly than in this 


Scottish prop! het, Carlyle, puts into a few cou; one of 
the most forcible bits of characterisation of two men 
ever written. The criticisms of less eminent authors 
show an equally keen perception of their genuine merits. 
If only a few of the superfluous digressions had been 
suppressed and a little more polish bestowed upon the 
chief passages, the ‘Fable’ might have been a gallery 
of literary portraits not approached by any similar per- 
formance, Meanwhile, however, both ‘Sir Launfal’ and 
the ‘Fable’ were being eclipsed by the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 
The first of these was e squib published in 1846. Its 
suceess made the author think that he had ‘struck the old 
hulk of the public between wind and water. For some 
reason he did not follow up the blow for a year ; but, when 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ were collected in 1848, Lowell had 
made his mark effectually. Even John Bull, ignorant of 
the topics discussed, and ‘having little or no humour of 
his own, recognised their merits; and some of the sayings 
of John P. Robinson and Birdofredum Sawin 
household words. The poems made Oliver Wendell 


Holmes ‘wriggle all over,’ as he characteristically put it, _ 


and stirred Tom Hughes to an ecstatic admiration which, 
uttered in an introduction to an English edition in 1859, 
made the author blush almost uncomfortably. Tt would 


be difficult to find a parallel case in the literature of politi- | 
sanctioned 


eal squibs, where immediate success has been 

by permanent approval. Perhaps the poetry of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ gives the most obvious precedent. Without 
making comparisons, however, the success was due to the 
felicity with which Lowell had combined the various 
elements of his powers. He hoped, as he tells / 
that the acceptance of the book by English readers 
that in spite of its intense ‘provincialism’ it had a ‘general 
truth to human nature.’ Lowell, in fact, was speaking 
his native dialect, which was the appropriate vehicle for 
the characteristic sentiment of his race. He was the 
genuine ‘Arcadian’ of New England without the 


ey 
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interesting matter which now and then, in 

least, calls for the attention of editors. At the time; 
however, and for long afterwards, Lowell's life was that 
of a student with the appetite, though not the dulness, 
of the Dryasdust. He mentions reading for twelve hours 


which suggested the aj ite titles for his later 
‘Among my Books’ and * My Study Windows.’ Aided by 
the consumption of tobacco, he read both and 


keenly. He was a fair, though not 4 fully trained classical 
scholar. A year spent in Germany, upon his appointment 
to the professorship, had given him considerable know- 
ledge of the modern literature of the country, He had 
already a minute acquaintance with old English authors. 
Ta enrigi darale spealcs of having oollestedlowas ptboriags 
passages fro with a view to some eae ae 
and his ea pindaee for the Elizabethans 

wards and downwards ; he became aa mien aS ieee 
Chaucer as with Emerson and Hawthorne. An’ essay 
upon Dante was the fruit of Italian antes ee 
over twenty years; and his love of Cervantes had | 
him, when he went to Spain, more familiar than the 
natives with its literature. One of the highest authorities 
upon carly French literature met him, as we happen’ to 
know, in Paris, and found that Lowell could converse with | 
him as an equal in point of information. He had read 
everything that had been printed in that Nn 

He turned his reading to account in essays of 
We can only regret that there are not more. ! 
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closely allied to common-sense to allow him 
extravagant, though he may be now and 

fanciful. The spirit of the criticisms is il 
more delightfully perhaps in the essays on his ‘Garden 
Acquaintance’ and ‘Winter, where the lover of : 
blends with the lover of birds and of scenery, and he 


country sights and sounds, pa one 
its faults, there is plenty of snow; and, after 
Lowell's essny, we feel as if no one had ever before 


Meanwhile, Lowell's quiet seclusion did not prevent 
him from being deeply interested in the political situa- 
tion of the time. He contributed essays to the ‘ Atlantic’ 
and to the ‘North American Review '—of which he became 
editor in 1864—which have been collected in his works. 
They cannot have the same interost for the English as 
for the American reader. Lowell did not profess to be a 
political philosopher like Tocqueville or the authors of 
the ‘Federalist.’ He wrote as one ‘outside polliiend 5s 
the . American phrase; and occasional excursions into the 


ing a successful hit. Hosea Biglow has become rather 
diffuse. The attacks upon the policy of England may be 
justifiable, and are at least perfectly pee from 
Lowell's point of view; but they lead to argumentation 

in yerse which, though witty and vigorous enough, has 
not the sharp, pithy emphasis of the old downright 

On the other hand, the papers incidentally contain som 
of his best poetry. ‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral 

with a picture of a New England spring. 

idyll,’ in which the case of Mason and 8 
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find that it falls ot times cuan coe tne ah eri 
meeting. Ad ta pom which in oon sce 





The intense patriotic feeling which ‘animated aaa 
was destined to a serious shock. In a letter written a few _ 
eee ee Laven mags fiat te ote 
yet} Blob cif hobke “Tf Tam not an | 
ever was?’ He was defending himself for ong ce 
called ‘The World's Fair,’ in which he had spoken’ 
nantly of cortain familiar abuses. He suggested that — 
Americans should exhibit, as specimens of their own | 
invention, their, civil service, their State Souler 
| 
! 





failure of democracy during a visit to Europe. In. early 
days he had attributed such symptoms, not to democracy, 
but to that subservience to the slave-owning interest which 
had weakened the moral sense of American statesmen, 
‘That evil abolished, the true American was to reveal 
himself, and be independent in spirit as in polities, 
We need not here discuss the true significance of the 
ease, WRontudwellidt atoms ner, oectly cat duoeis ee 
submergence of tho New Englander by the. 
of foreign pauperism. His early impressions, ito | 
had been received in a community ‘the most 
he believed, that ever existed.’, His democratic. 
was'a natural outcome of the old Puritanism and the 
act Jefferson, . as he 


Englander, like his English ancestors, was a practical 
man, holding to precedent and tradition, and objecting, to: 
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society he was ready to take up the cudgels for America 
even upon questions where he was sensible of a weak side 
in his case. Lowell, in fact, was often irritated by what 
ho called ‘a certain condescension in foreigners.’ Tho 
amusing eseay with that title and certain other passages | 
even in his serious poetry show the feeling rather too 
strongly for English tastes. We may forgive him on the 
ground that it was partly due to his affection for the 
old race. In his youth he had told his countrymen that 
they had ‘a mental and physical stoop of their shoulders.’ 
They accepted a position of inferiority. But, when they 
had fairly claimed equality, it was the more annoying 
that Englishmen should still take them to be in the old 
provincial position. He wished for a friendly feeling 
founded on mutual respect; and few men have done 
more to cultivate the desired sentiment. are 
public speaker and a charming conyersationalist, he 
‘was a living proof that the descendants of the old 
Puritans could preserve their homely sagacity and yet 
take the highest, social and literary polish. He was not 
less the Hosea Biglow that he could be thoroughly at home 
circles. Franklin had 



















in the most cultivated European r 
shown the charms of republican simplicity to the cours 
tiers of Louis XVI; and Lowell plsyelva somes 
similar part among modern 
personal affections and his hearty appreciation a many 
charms of the old home almost naturalised him in spirit, 
though he was not sufficiently naturalised in law to be 
admitted to the Rectorship of St Andrew’s. 
Lowell's personal career was saddened during 
years by the illness of his wife, which led to her death b 
before his mission ended in 1885. He returned to America, 
where his daughter and grandchildren were atill living, 
and whither he was called by other ties stronger than 
those which drew him to England. He came in sue 
ing summers to visit favourite English scenes, espec 
Whitby, and to keep up the warm friendships 


the spring of 1890, and after much suffering, borne with 
undaunted cheerfulness, and solaced by his old literary — 
enthusiasms, he died on 12th August, 1891. The stron; 
impression made by reading the letters will perhaps be 
due to the personal characteristics—to the admirable sim-— 





poetry ] 
the earlier dramatists, so the essayists began 
the works of the then neglected prose-writers. 0 
beventoonth Mate and in these works 
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article and the Blue-book to the e 
world of commerce. 

De Quincey, Hazlitt, Lamb, Shelley, 
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teenth century authors, a reader is apt to grow weary of 


generally become pre-engaged 
dy in th igo and goer works of he scsi 


Before directly considering the earlier prose, it may 
be well to ascertain the origin of that pompous and 
circumlocutory manner which caused the writers of the 
Romantic school to return to the diction of the authors 
who flourished before the Restoration. By dealing first 
with the defects of the later style, and then approaching _ 
the subject from the standpoint of Coleridge, Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Hazlitt, it may be possible to discern again 
in the prose of the seventcenth century some of those 
incomparable qualities upon which they dwell with such 
relish and delight. 

At the outset, it must not be overlooked that, at the 
time of the Restoration, there were two distinct kinds 
of prose in yogue, which are usually confused by eritics 
belonging to other schools, In the first place, there was 
the style mentioned by Bishop Sprat.as the standard of 
the members of the Royal Society. It consisted in 
rejecting all figurative expressions, and using the every- 
day tongue of ian, in order 10 amvi¢h ab a santana 
plainness of speech. So far as it was poole 
this dry-as-dust language had already been elaborated an 
widely employed long before its principles were disti 
enunciated. From Hales and Chillingworth down to Pear- 
son, the development of this unadorned and solid diction 
can be traced, until at last it loses all literary character. 

The other style, which unfortunately concerns our 
literature more than our science and theology, was that 
which arose amongst the Cavaliers in the reign of 
Charles I, when, as Swift says, the Court, which d 
to be the standard of propriety and correctness of 
became the worst school in England for that ac 
ment, Swift, at any rate, was a good judge of 
he had probably read more of the works of the 
condemns than any modern critic cares to p 

snay therefore accept his statement that this« 
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Firstly, it is from the Restoration | that He sige teees 


a come to 
pasa in the United States. ‘Ard calresdy; ly ta\Asckaneal 
avery resicere hace irene 
prose of the present day, English and American, fails not 


our prose before its ‘reformation.’ 
A yet greater loss was the vernacular element, ae 

gradually disappeared from all books intended for : 

readers; and with ib went all the native strength 

language. Amongst ao collection of vulgar phrases 

from authors of eminence, and strongly 

very popular work on composition published in the: 

part of the last century, are many such as— the 

these letters’; ‘his name must go Soon to posteaiky io eH 

mast agreeable kind of waiting ‘he! made no more trans 


worthy 

himecififmight find ‘comfort. itr the thought liaipy 

such mild colloquialisms as those which we have 

were creating sensutions of disgust, the accepted 

style was the most verbose, wooden, and 

that ever a nation, after a hundred ee 

attained. re 
Thirdly, sar we might particularise other 


come en TDongrove night: vod sal Ailiae 
it, pares it a 
Fronch in its union of Seuiae iene 


Reformations in “ appear to resemble. 
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‘This is more the speech of an advocate than the state- 
ment of a judicious eritic; yet the usefulness of Johnson's 
work is unquestionable. It must not, however, be over- 
looked that, as a matter of history, the prose style 
most in yogue when the father of all leader-writers in- ine 
vented the instrument of the average expression, wees 
of Lord Shaftesbury, the author of ‘ Characteristics, which 
has many resemblances to the affected and unidiomatic 
pomp of diction used by Gibbon; and, next to Johnson's, 
Gibbon's style has had more influence in English prose 
than that of any other man. What Johnson did was te 
return to seventeenth-century models, so far as he could 
appreciate them, and so far as they were then able to be 
followed. 


‘I have studiously endeavoured,’ are his words, ‘ to collect 
examples from the writers before the Restoration, whose works 
I regard as the wells of English undefiled, as the pure 
sources of genuine diction. Our language for almost a century 
has, by the concurrence of many causes, been gradually depart 
ing from its original Teutonic character and deviating towards 
a Gallic structure and phraseology, from which it ought to be 
our endeavour to recall it by making our ancient volumes the 
ground-work of style,’ 


But, despite the remark of one of his biographers, that 
ho bad ‘an injudicious partiality ' for Sir Thomas Browne, | 
Johnaon, it must be confessed, recovered the dead words 
more than the spirit and imagination of the age of our 
finest prose, Picture the great dictionary-maker, note- | 
book in hand, reading his favourite author, and endeay- 
ouring to ascertain the plain matter-of-fact, signification | 
of the words, amidst all the iridescent play of fancia | 
the choral music, the fine shadings of expression and 
RO, of that master of eloquence whose mere strength 

so compelled his admiration that he almost 
Sania the subtle art with which it was used! For 
Johnson, with his strong common-sense and lack of 
imaginative faculty, was a typical example of the English 
mind in its slow and steady advance in material organisay 
tion. Tho genius of England was then, by laborious en- 
quiries and reasonings, rooting itself deeper into the facts | 
of life, and, like some perennial plant, increasing its hold — 
upon the earth, 30 that, when the storms of winter were 


il 
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commerce of wit and compliment, the language 
more flexible and sparkling, but the samo laws of 


is also the salient poin e ; 
literature of France, But after the Restoration, wherever 
our writers resemble those of Franee, the resemblance 
serves only to make more patent the inimitable i 
ticity of inspiration by which in every case the 
excel. For even they who hold that our men of le 
did well to break away from the traditions of the seven- 
teenth-century diction, must admit that amongst 
who in any way imitated the great French prose wz 
there is not oné who can be placed on 
archetype. Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, La! 
and Voltaire! Can our Temples, Tillotsons, Dr; 

our Addisons or CE Ee 
these as masters of prose? 
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the position of the Crown; and while it was still possible 
for a Grindal to become Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
two parties in religion continued in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Had England at that time had its John 
Knox, there would not have been any opportunity for the 


follow tho acting of a play; and the stage therefore was 
far more profitable than the printing-presa. 
Nevertheless Hooker's famous work is alone sufficient 


people, the Puritan movement found little abiding expres- 
sion except in Milton and Bunyan; and its force is princi- 
pally shown in a negative manner by the sudden decline 
of the drama. As men’s thoughts were more and more | 
drawn away from the pageant of human existence, the 
sane and vigorous genius of the middle classes, from 
which the greatest dramatists had sprung, was diverted 
into other channels; and the stage therefore lost its sound 
and genial outlook on life. Jack Donne, the poet, turning 
preacher, John Hales quitting the London taverns for the 
Synod of Dort, typify the national change of mind, The 
histories of Greece and Rome, that had furnished materials 
for plays, and the Bible, which Peele had not serapled to 
use for this purpose, were now ransacked by the pro- 
jectors of new systems and theories in matters of Church 
and State. Religion and politics, in short, absorbed the 
vital intellectual power of England; and, while dramatic 
poetry declined, oratory and prose developed. The manner 
in which men, in the early part of the seventeonth A 
began to gather around Ben Jonson and Lord 

seems to show that, had the political and religious 
tions been peaceably settled, there would haye en 
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concerning 
needless alt ota Raitt another write 
day, presumably Bacon, tha: to \ Leta aa 


he parece pint nor went out of the hig 
aie for some great necessity or apparent 
figures to be invented pains yt 


Ri pio nag aA y ecg diet 2m 
‘A man should so‘deliver himself . . . that his! may 
take knowledge of his discipline with some delight; a ; 
apparel fair and good matter that the studious of i 
not defrauded ; redeem arts from their rough and 
where.ithey lay: hid and overgrown: with thom; to's Iti 
poe See coated ght, crbaronthey: ayes er 
taken by the hand.’ 


Many of the notes, in which he has teletiteail = 
passage from the Roman critics, ato admirable for 
charm of style. Spenser, he says, in affecting the ane 
wrote no linguage; yet he himself retained an 
appreciation of the colour and freshness which an 
phrase can give when rightly employed. { 

‘Words borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of : 

w sty ana not won th deh eee 
aie here e aul ity of years, and out ae 
do win themselves a kind of gracclike newness.’ 


Jeremy Taylor might. have written the 
passage in “ane ae aoe as an instrument for 


isl Alera late out for ornament and 

a5 we gather flowers to strow houses or make gar! 
they are better when they grow to our style; as ina 
where, though the mere grass and greenness 
variety of fowera doth heighten and beautify? 
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counterbalance all that he gained in sublimity of style and 
rhythm. DA alaaet Deane a 
as Latimer, Coverdale, and Lever, are compared with the 
works of those of his successors, like Taylor, eyios oma 
Barrow, who retaincd many of his excellences 3 
avoiding his faults, it will be seen that the later Elizabethan | 
prose writers discovered an instrument for the expression | 
BA Chiaighi basset Only dtpelsrion! and capability to the 
blank verse of the dramatists of their age. In its elevation 
it resembled its model, the prose of Cicero; but, unlike the 
Roman eloquence, it did not disdain the idiom of the 
le. Had the vernacular thriven also in the other 
dirkrients of literature, the two styles might have 
restrained and reinforced each other; but Barrow 
L¥strange speak a different language. The time + 
not then ripe for the development of the novel in England; 
and without some familiar and native product of this kind, 
there was not, amidst the triumphs of the stage, the rogue” 
of affected romance, and the succeeding tumults and wars, 
any seope for the language of the people to develope into 
another branch of literature. Defoe and Fielding in that 
age would have written plays and pamphlets like Nash; 
Richardson would have given us another virtuous Perl 
maiden in another Arcadia, Bunyan was & 
finer genius, and with the Bible and Fox's ‘Book of 
Martyrs’ at hand, anda prison close by, he might, 
, a8 near the end, of the seventeenth 
have described the repentance of a sinner, or the pil 
grimage of a Christian through this world, in the com- 
monest, homeliest words and yet ina style as bright and 
as musical as # stream in the Delectable Mountains. 
‘The trenchant and virile speech of the people did 
perish with the Elizabethans to be revived for j 
moment by men like Bunyan or Defoe. Though 
appeared but few books of immortal worth written wh 
in the popular tongue, it subsisted as a principal liters 
influence. In fact, the great writers of the se’ 
century owe their excellence in a large measure to the life 
and sparkle which they obtained by an i 
idiomatic, racy phrases, amid that heightening 
and diction int needed by their earlier models from 
Ftomans. This is evident, not only in the works of 
dike Fuller and South, whose vivacity is 
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the mainystatement is either lost in the preamble, or it 
ee ete be ibang eee of a sentence and 
reappears in scattered fragments which serve:to cement 
the principal subsidiary clauses. These in their turn are 
* also at times broken into pieces in order to’ 

of less important: phrases. ‘The 


is at last rounded PE ih ance nee 
statement. 7 alain 

This is alsothe style of Milton and Claxen 
worst jand/ibis'for this reéson tliat they aannatite allowed 
to represent the real development of seventeenth century 
prose, which isno more to be condemned for their faults 
than Newman's style is to be neglected because of Carlyle’, 


castipancice 
disjointed sentences by ‘hia insight into character; his 
statesmanship, and his knowledge of men and eventss Yet 
for all this, Milton and Clarendon, in. choosing the:most — 
difficult of the styles of their day, onl abowashnsicicnal 
not given, even to men of genius, to therein without — 
Lo arr aint aac agai aoa a 
soe geod 


‘In this manner of writing,’ he says, ‘ 
inferior to myself, led by the genial, powers of 
Soe a ee see a ee ee 


jpebieitlll Wandisttima Horivottha style iosbie gat 
Dowden, on the other hand, is, we think, » 





to find any touch of a lofty, complete, and 
in Milton's opinions on women; and his 
*Divorce,’ unless their reasonuble ideals of 
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next age, but also from that prose of the nineteenth 


of composition is often praised in a manner which shows 

that its other qualities have been overlooked. Bishop _ 
Heber, for example, says of Jeremy Taylor that if full 
stops were substituted for many of his colons and semi- 
colons, it would be seen that his sentences were as clear 
and as brief as those of a modern writer. The punctua- 
tion of the older authors can only be altered for the 
worse. In the endeavour to give them by this means a 
modern appearance, not only would much of their beauty — 









pointed out that perspicuity is a relative quality; 
class of readers is one consideration, the kind of 


originality ax 
depth of thought, in majesty and repression of style, 
the sermons of Burrow. The novel, in its rise and vig 
ous growth, certainly enriched the prose literature c 
eighteenth contury beyond any comparison with 
the seventeenth; but the comparison, we submit, cannot 
fairly be made. The novels of the Georgian era _ 
rather be ay the plays of the Jacobean | 
Caroline reigns; and t! prensa of Fielding, 
Smollett, and Jane Austen should be mitt 
achievements of the Elizabethan 
tends from the days of Ben Jonson pagers 
flood.’ For novels, it has been well said, are 
study, written in prose, with extended 
Even as Bishop Berkeley, with all his eloqu 
not make his philosophy us plain to the con 
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cumbersome lengthiness, it is : 
st Coniston 185" Retisttbr pod 
written about Vi15, was 
worthlessness of the terse and Begs ef 
in the manner of Owen Felltham’s ‘ Resolves, 
appears, was then being largely imitated and ad 
Felltham, thoogh he is still not without admirers, 
be defended. “He wrote what is probably” h 
English that has over been written. But — what 
met with Constable's disapproval was ‘the 
books, which are often entitled “Characters.” FE 
way of writing can be called eloquence I know 


he), ‘as Tam sure it has more of start: and, 
discourse.” 


These works, which extend from allt 
should not, we think, be omitted’ from survey ol 


- 


literature of the period. As studies from 


poets of the same age, having, at their best, a like n 
and_ witty strain, marred at times by similar Ps 
appa But, as a whole, the prose is less d 


singularly exempt from the extravagance of his 
The distinctive brevity of phrase is there, bat 
congruows comparisons and cradities of 
diction ‘are avoided. Contrasted with ‘The 
little tract seems to have written 
another order of mind. Earle’ acter 

4re full of witty fancies and pleasant to 
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reader; and, save in the case of Baxter's ‘Saints Ever 


genius, 
Scckt bavo-tongir but Heil to dinzes Eiowell SIaiGm As 
for Izaak Walton, besides that series of portraits wherein, 
while tracing the features of other men, he discovers to 
us with winning simplicity all the qualities of his own 
soul, who in after-times has described tho countryside with 
equal charm and delicacy of phrase? White of Selborne — 
had keener powers of observation, and was, 
living in the country and living at a later date, a more 
competent naturalist. But his book, delightful and in- — 
structive as it is, must rank as literature after that of Wal- 
ton. If Mr Marston will permit us to say so, the * 
plete Angler’ is now, from a fisherman's of view, — 
sadly incomplete and erroneous, and it style alone 
that ensures it immortality. And this, we submit, is true 
of most of the early seventeenth-century writers. Bacon, 
so far as his scientific experiments went, did not add a 
single fact to effective science; and, as Huxley pointed — 
out, his method of induction tne been followed in none — 
of the tremendous discoveries of the modern era, As_ 
for Burton, the oddest thing about that quaintest of 
books, the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ is that it was in 
tended for a sober pathological study. And was there 
ever a philosopher so subtle and exquisite in his credu- 
lity, and so ignorant of the real issues, as Sir Thomas: 
Browne? Yet how delectable he is! The work of tho: 
scientific pioneers of his time is now melted almost. 
recognition into the sum of human knowledge, and their 
writings are unread, save by the few conscientious his- 
torians of science, while Sir Thomas Browne grows the 
more attractive the more he ages. To what is this 
not to the resplendence of his diction? a thing of a 
full of studied effect as Milton's yerse, although 
it is wanting in that maintaining power which is 
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the alga: upon which the life of marine animals 
depends, live only in the upper waters ; below 100 f: 
they begin to be rare, and below 200 fathoms the 
absent. Thus it is evident that those animals w! 

in the surface layers have, like an agricultural p i 
their food-supply at hand, whilst those that live in 
depths must, like dwellers in towns, obtain it from 
Many of the inhabitants of what may be termed 
middle regions are active swimmers, and these undoub 
from timo to time visit the more densely peopled uj 
strata. They also visit the depths and afford an i 
definite food-supply to the deep-sea dwellers. 
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4700 m. — 0°5° ©. Frere Shetty the Fake ee 
records made in the Sargasso Sea by the » 
~ hbase ero rice or sy 








surface 26° C.; at 100 m. 14°5° C.; at 500 m. 141° GC. 
from 2500 m. to 3550 m. 133°C. These observations 
within one fifth of a degree, with those recorded | 
Chun in the same waters. There are also certain: 
near the Sulu Islands where, with a surface te 
of 28° C., the deep sea, from 730 m. to 4660 m., 
constant temperature of 10°3° ©.; and again, 
westerly side of Sumatra, the water, from 900 
wards, shows a constant temperature of 5+ C.; 

in the not far distant Indian Ocean, it sinks at 1300 
4° ©., and at 1700 m. to 3°C. In spite of these excep 
we may roughly say that all deep-sea animals live | 
even temperature, which differs by but a few de 

the freezing-point. Indeed the hea‘ effect of 
rays is said not to penetrate, as a rule, further than | 
100 fathoms, though in the neighbourhood of the Sarg 


the Mediterranean the heat rays probably do not: 
more than 50 fathoms. Below these limits all se 
variations cease. Summer and autumn, spring and 
aro unknown to the dwellers of the deep; and the b 
sun of the tropical noonday, which heats the surface 
to such a degree that the change of temperature f: 
lower waters to the upper proves fatal to many delie: 
animals when brought up from the depths, has no @ 
on the great mass of water below the 100-fathom line 
_Again, in the depths the waters are still, A 
reigns. The storms which churn the upper 
tumultuous fury haye but a superficial eff 
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face to the bottom ; and these have developed a secondary 
bilateral symmetry, so that, like a worm or a | 
they have definite upper and lower surfaces. ‘These bie 
lateral holothurians first became known by the dredgings 
of the Challenger, and formed one of the most important 
additions to our knowledge of marine zoology for which 
we are indebted to that expedition. 

At the bottom of the sea there is. no sound— 


‘There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the 


deep, 
Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burted 
cables creep.” 


(Tha, wordd «cerns Aare yin. toldl and;atill fara Ue 
Nevertheless many of the animals of the depths haye 
erie wth iy ology sox el sp ee 
been assigned. But it must not be forgotten that even — 
in the highest land-vertebrates the ear has two functions 
It is at once the organ of hearing and of balancing. Part 
of the internal ear is occupied with orientating the body, — 
By means of it we can tell whether we are 
upright, going up-hill or descending, turning to the 
or to the left; and it is probably this function 
the ehief business of the so-called ears of marine Y 
Professor Huxley once said that, unless one became 
crayfish, one could never be sure what the mental 
Lead eabo ambien This is doubtleas trae; but 
has shown, both in erayfishes and cut 
that if the auditory organ be interfered with or ii y 
the animal loses its sense of direction and staggers’ 
and thither like a drunken man. It is obvious 
animals which move about at the bottom require such 
balancing organs quite as much as those which skim the 
surface ; and it is in no wise remarkable that such organs: 
should be found in those dwellers in the deep which move | 
from place to place. 

If we could descend tothe depths and Jock abowtiaa 
we should find the bottom of the sea near the land 
carpeted with deposits washed down from the shore and 
carried out to sea by rivers, and dotted over with the 
remains of animals and plants which inhabit shoal waters, 
This deposit, derived from the land, extends to a greater 
or less distance around our coast-line, In places this 
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On whiehever deposit wa found ourselves, could we but 


Tae eaeini ensiy Pwifock pcos: aie a | 
There is, however, an abundance of animal life. — 
dredge reveals a surprising variety and wealth of form. 
Sir John Murray records ‘at station 146 in the Southern 
Ocean, at a depth of 1375 fathoms, that 200 specimens 
captured belonged to 59 genera and 78 species! — 
farther states that this was ‘ probably the most 
haul, as regards number, variety, novelty, size, and be 
of the specimens,’ prt the Uata of the drake 
even this was surpassed by the captures from the ¢ 
at station 147, The Southern Ocean is particularly well 
populated. The same writer says: * The deep-sea 
the Antarctic has been shown by the ‘Challenger ag 
exceptionally rich, a much larger number of species haying 
been obtained than in any other region visited 
expedition; and the Valdivia’s dredgings, in 1898, confirm 
this.’ There seems to be no record of such a wealth of 
species in depths of less than 50 fathoms, and we are 
justified in the belief that the great depths are oxtrormaly 
rich in species. 

The peculiar conditions under which the ae | 
has had a marked influence on their structure. Represen-| 
tatives of nearly all tho great divisions of the animal 
kingdom which occur in the sea are found in the depths, 
Protozoa, sponges, ccelenterata, round-worms, 
erustacea, polyzoa, brachiopoda, molluscs, echin 
ascidians, fishes, crowd the sea-bottom. The Valdivia, 
has brought home even deep-sea etenophores and sagittan 
forms hitherto associated only with life at the surface. 

The same expedition also secured adult examples bee 
wonderful free-swimming holothurian, Pelagothuria hud 
wigi, which so curiously mimies a jelly-fish. It was taken 
iu a closing-net at 400-500 fathoms near the: 
Most of these animals bear their origin stamped on their 
atructure, so that a zoologist can readily pick out from a 
miscellaneous collection of forms those which have a 
deep-sea home. We have already referred to a certain 
‘stalkiness,’ which lifts the fixed animals above the slowly 
deepening ooze. Possibly the long-knobbed tentacles of 
the deep-sea jelly-fish, Pectis,on the tips of which itis 
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strive to t themselves to the changed 
Ba ein tis iokeblionin: of che DE 
fy ths cresent nemetign, iawmeel Gee aaa 


Pai 


their eyes but have also lost the stalk 
Paonia ee Ae 38 
nomus, have enormous eyes with as many as 
sand facets. Th, ia obdonebln tat tidalieceaenet 
eyes directed downwards towards the ground 
upwards, as is the case with its nearest 
whole the crustacea lose their eyes moro 
# less depth, than fishes. Many of the latter, pes 
are blind, and in others the eyes seem to be disappearing. 
Thus, amongst the deep-sea cod, Macrurus, those which 
frequent the waters down to about 1000 fathoms have 
Peony Aree eyes, rwluist those: wiiob RVs aeaaa 
decane aliysnes have very small ones, Many of the 
animals which have retained their eyes carry them at 
the end of processes, Chun, in his brilliant account of 
the voyage of the Valdivia, has figured’a series of fishes 
whose eyes stand out from the head like a pair of binoeu- 
lars; and similar ‘telescope’ eyes, as he calls them, | 

on some of the eight-armed cuttle-fish. The larva. 

of the fishes has eyes at the end of two stalks 

hae measures quite one fourth of the total length of 


qe 
ia 


in Parisian cellars, many of them are 
blanched and pale; but this is by no means always 
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sree rk Kad and [pnops, 
of all really deep-sea fishes, are black. It can be of no 
use to any animal to be black inside; 


gated to almost the same extent; and this crustacean: 
over the sea-bottom with all the delicacy of Agag. | 
curious arachnid-like pyenogonids have similarly elon- 
gated legs, and move about, like the ‘harvestmen’ or the 
*daddy-long-legs,’ with cach foot stretched far from the 
body, acting as a kind of outpost. The fishes, too, show 
extraordinary outgrowths of this kind. The snout ‘( 
be elongated till the jaws have the proportions of a 
of scissor-blades, each armed with rows of terrible pa 
‘or long barbels, growing out from around the mouth, sway 
to and fro in the surrounding water. In other cases tho 
fins are drawn out into long streamers. All these eccen- 
tricities give the deep-sea fishes a bizarre appearance; 
their purpose is plainly to act as sensory outposts, warning: 
ils nrerinhichameh einbatie tangent 
All deep-sea animals are of necessity carnivorous, and | 
probably many of them suffer from an abiding hunger.” 
Many of the fishes have enormous jaws, theenges oe 
mouth being situated at least one third of the 
from the anterior end. The gape is prodigious; and aati 
edge of the mouth is armed with recurved teeth, food 
once entering has little chance of escape. So large is the 
mouth that these creatures can swallow other fish bulkier 
than themselves; and certain cels have boon brought: 
the surface which have performed this feat, the 
hanging from beneath them in a sac formed of 
tended stomach and body-wall. It has been | 








— 
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bottom waters. It is known that calcium 
which animals secrete their calcium carbonate, e 
abundance ; but those animals which dwell on the 
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The Politics of Aristotle; with an 
” Prefatory and Notes Critical and 
In four volumes. iy Wane wins 

Claredon’ Press: 1887-1002) 5 * 


cae 
Ix one respect at least the * Politics’ of 
a more fortunate history than agri of Meee 
His political treatise has never been : 
authoritative text-book, whose ee a 708 p 
tion or heresy to doubt; but for that very 
has never suffered from fhe. chill of reaction, 
subjected to long periods of 
In ancient times, indeed, its 
mainly indirect. It is doub' 

either Polybius or Cicero knew Aristotle's ‘ Polit 
through intermediate writers, such as the Stoic 
A meagre epitome of Peripatetic doctrines on ‘ 
and politics is preserved by Stobmwus, and is 
ascribed by scholars to Areius Didymus, the g 
of the time of Augustus, or else to another person 
samo namo, of the time of Nero. It is chiefly 
as evidence that the books of the ‘Politics’ were 
in the same order, or disorder, in “which 
have come down to us in the manuscripts. 

In the age of the great Aristotelian comment 
the Roman Empire, philosophers were no longer 
in the discussion of political systems which had e to 
exist or to have much meaning; and we have no exposi- 
tions of the ‘Polities" from Neoplatonic or Christian 
commentators, such as we have of the logical, meta- 
physical, psychological and ethical treatises. The Aris- 
totle who was known to the earlier Middle Ages was only ~ 
the dialectician, Until the middle of the twelfth 
only the two small logical treatises, the ‘ . Catogoriat aaa 4 
the ‘De Interpretatione, appear to have been acce 
(im the version of Boothius) to Latin Christendom. 
when other Aristotelian writings came, at first th 
translations from the Arabie and 
translations directly from the Greek, to be st 
schools of the West, the ‘Politics’ at once 
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ose penne ve wopreiats aoe thas Ma 
able to 

velli; but eyen his ‘ Contrat Social’, Y 
tions that he had studied the *) 


the ‘Polities’ has shared ay extent in the 
interest in Greek history and in Aristotelian p) 
which is so characteristic a feature of the | 


century, 


p : 
not. o little to the special study of the ‘Pol tics.” 
edition of Haton (Oxford, 1855), which appears to b 
first edition with English notes, has not perhaps 
the credit it deserves. It gave a judicious selection fi 
the notes of older editors, and it had the distinctive 
of furnishing 2 good many interesting illu 
of Anstotles. political doctrines from modern 
treating Aristotle's work in the manner 
Englishman, not as a mere curious monw 
literature, but as a book on polities to be read 
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scripts of the old Latin version. The introduction, 
occupies the whole of Volume I, is a treatise of in 


political science, as well as to the Aristotelian s 

It is supplemented by some of the essays which 2 

in subsequent volumes. Volume IV contains a 
examination of ‘ Ee rtitatenk Cot 

‘The notes contain not merely such discussion of i 

of interpretation and of allusions as leaves no 

of that sort unnoticed; but they contain also ae 
instances’ and parallels, many of the most striking 

The history of Venice and other Italian 

constitution of Swiss cantons in ancient and 

times, the experience of the United States and the 

ence of South Africa, furnish luminous illustration 
Aristotle's remarks. Sir Walter Scott is cited in 

tion of the definition of tyranny, and John Knox in 
firmation of the opinion that seaports are most 
affected by new doctrines. 

Some inconveniences arise from the fact that the 
two volumes of the work were published a long ie 
before the two last; others are due to principles 
ately adopted by the editor, on which, ne 
opinions may reasonably differ. It may be hoped — 
second edition will soon give Mr Newman an 
of incorporating in their proper places the =o 
pemmesioas abt present dispersed through four volur 
and of considering whether some re-urrangement of 
whole pore would not be an improvement. Thus 
reader would certainly gain if the brkspee se, 

563 pages) were broken up into chapters, and rise 

which are printed in the second, third and fourth 

were put together. As Mr Newman os conakeeaaall 
own text, it would be more convenient to have 
one yolume than in three; and critical notes of m 
bulk are more in place at the foot of the 
which they relate than after the text. The e 
commentary would be more easy to use if it 
separate volumes from the text to which it re 
that the student could have text and comm 
before him at once. These suggestions are made 
captious spirit ; but, just because we recognise 
Newman's edition is likely to remain the best 
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reached us—a condition in which it clearly was ¥ 
epitome of Areius Didymus was made. "This 

it should be noted, treats the first book as 

with srodutee}, but with oixovoysej (the art or sc 
household management)—a perfectly correct , 

of the contents of the book. It then gives a brief | 
of the contents of Books III to VE (in the old mam 
order), omitting all reference to the criticisms of pre 
theories and of model states in Book TI, and_ 
short without any reference to Book VIIE. The 
grammo’ at the end of the ‘Nicomachean Ethics '—wl 
there is no more reason for rejecting than any « 
other references in the Aristotelian writings —x 
expressly to the criticism of preceding theories 
but makes the discussion of the causes of the pre 
and destruction of states (treated especially’ 
preliminary to the discussion of the best state 
thus on the whole agreeing with the old or 
giving a very imperfect sketch of what we 


. On the whole, the most probable hy} 






















German il 
Encyclopaedia,’ it was dll seapted Satie BEATE 
of it were more or less worked out in lecture form 
of it had been treated in more popular pu blished n 
or _in works intended for Dubltestion ¢ Shoe apy 


not always skilfully, ‘ our Aristotle.’ 

We must remember, moreover, that publication ¢ 
not have been as definite a thing—least of all in the 
of philosophical treatises—in the Athens of the 
century B.C. as in these days of printed books, A 
might circulate among friends and some copies be n 

yet the author might be able to make additions 
alterations from time to time. The devices of the prin 
again, make it possible to put in footnotes much 
ancient writer could only insert in the text or 
margin: so that in works not primarily of an 
character we must not too readily regard ap 
irreleyancies and irregularities as 
corruption. Moreover, even when we have before 
what is clearly a work of literary art and a finished 
like Plato's ‘Republic,’ we can see that the order in 
it was written need not have been that in which we now — 
haveit. And, still further, we must remember that 1 
Greeks—eyen the systematising Aristotle—had not 
same idea and standard of system which 
has left as an inheritance to us, and perhaps to 
men and Germans more than to Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to the treatment of philosophical questions in 
unsystematic essays. As we have seen, the dialogue 
Jeaves its traces under the surface of the A 
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faculty.’ He quotes with approval the exp 
totle the historian, from a German writer (A. 
ranks him next to Thucydides, From the frag 











may have thought of Alexander (IV, 469) 
<s of the effect of music in calming 
he may have observed with a u 


impossible to go beyond guesses; and, 
Newman says, ‘Aristotle's relation to 
 etnngs Bagh ais ResMed 
Alexander . It is in ‘unreasonable 
that Aristotle should have seen that the 

not the highest form of political 

mankind. It was the highest form known 
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the province of ethies and that of * econo 
taf plies inh special ams, aod in 


have come froin attempting to carry the p a 


_ * This recognition of the economic and sostal tars 
elassifications of Book VI from the class\ieattons ot 
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tinction between ‘Being’ and ‘Becoming’- 
Lise ath ahendanruaet betcha le 


(i.e. to > 
for the sake of the good life,’ This p! 
‘don between historia! rig arid Vettieal alice 
him from the one-sidedness of so much later specul: 


eee suppose society originating in a 
for the protection of person and property. A 


ology. The true nature of a thing, he holds, is det 
by its end or complete realisation (Pol. I, 2). 
Mr Newman, who in his Introduction 


the state. His metaphysical concepti nati 
the potentiality of ‘form,’ and his recognition 
actual concrete whole must consist. of a certi 
which conditions the form it can take, save him 
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ta, France, ot la Question, dl 
ition. By André Chéradame. 


allemand, By Maurice Lair, 


On® might be tempted to regard Pan-Germanism as purely 
a phenomenon of to-day, or to date its rise fr che © 
of the past century, To be sure, it is not much o 

five years since it first began to attract the at 

of Europe: before then, for Europe, it was as 
non-existent. It had not even a name—the plain 
that it did not greatly occupy the public mind. Tt 
quite recently that the term Alldeutachtum was © 

it, or the foreign equivalent, Pan-Germanism (by 

with Pan-Slavism), supplied. But however na‘ 


Germanism is by no means so new as it looks. 
may be traced back to the beginning of the n c 
century; so that really it may boast of a very respect 


antiquity. 

Generally speaking, it is not easy to 
diate vole Beerhnastok 96. any Anibal octal ate ea ; 
in this case we shall not go far wrong in taking 1 
the birth-year of Pan-Germanism. For, as it 
Pan-Germanism owes its existence to Germany's b 





Note,—This article is by an Austrian writer, 

















PAN-GERMANISM 


sentatives the students; {ta Isedert teh protaaat 
in the ‘stadenv socletiou'( 


whaften) and gymnastic clubs (Zurnerschaften) 


inspiration 
Fichte and the ‘Father of Gymnasts,’ Jahn. T 
word was ‘Honour, Freedom, Fatherland’; their 
the black, red, and gold. These were not, as. ight | 
supposed, the colous of tio old (German Stairs (Wl hi 
were only black and gold), but were meant to 9} ° 
the sentiment: ‘Out of the black night of slave 
tho red blood of battle, to the golden day of liberty! 


were somewhat the older of the two, haying b 
ered ss 1811, by Jahn, with the object of pi 


good of Germany as pioneers 
on the path of liberation, a spirit was growing uy 
which very soon declared itself a danger to 
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ing army; and the banner they fought 


; glorified 
‘The revolution of 1848-49 
for 
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Polish-spenking administration was bli 
this side the Leitha th non-German 
Gartlaedcpenieanly is eo rule. 
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lately given by a Pan-German depulye 
‘That no measures to this end would be too oy 





wish that he might sec the dey when the: 
the German Empire would march into Au 
‘deliver’ the German 

It appears then, that so long as Pan-G 
‘was democratic, and flew the revoluti 
Paraih gon tie msannienr- wor praca con 
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7. Pooms. [Privately printed]: ‘Liverpool, 1800. 
8. Thomas & Becket. 1. Moxon: London, 1840. 
9. Ethelstan. E. Moxon: London, 1841. . 


British Museum, to whom the problem of housing 
rubbish which accumulates upon their shelyes 
every year more acute, There is 

anid in support of Mr Stephen's desires fr 
point of view. Very few really valuable books 
for a hundred years without being reprinted, 





rgotten, 

Perhaps it would be dangerous hastily to assume 
truth of the converse; but when a man’s poems 
printed fifty years after his death, it will generally 
found worth while to see what sort of stuff they are m 
of, ‘Unquestionably it is so in the ease of Ge 
Tt is more than a hundred years since Darley 
and more than fifty since he died. Even d 
Jifetime he was never popular. Five-and 
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180 A FORGOTTEN POET: GEORGE DARLEY 
‘The student's quiet for the city’s din, 


Useless to others, fatal to ‘thyeall 


‘The poet tells us in a footnote that this p 
not be read as a literal piece of autobi i 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he is he : 
his career at Trinity College, and his aversion from 
a few lines later, he calls 
* the dull, 


Undeviating, dusty road of Science,’ 


‘The Errors of Ecstasie’ was, of course, 
failure from the popular point of view, but it may 
helped to introduce Darley to the literary world. 
rate we find him in 1823 a 


some of the most famous of them came in for 

rough treatment. Procter, whose ‘ Mirandola,’ 
lar, was severely handled, ventured upon a 
which Beddoes refers in a letter written in 


says: 


*Thave just been reading your spittle tO ot a 
lifer, the bloody John Lacy. On one point, where 
vulnerable, you have omitted to place your sting—I 
palpable ignorance of the Elizabethans and many 
dramatic writers of this and preceding times, ae 
ought to have formed at least a nodding acqu 

he offered himself as physician to Melpomene.” 


Beddoes himself had no reason to complain of 
criticism, for, together with Joanna Baillie—a wo 
and a boy '—he was selected by the stern reviewer 
example of what was best in eS d 

the strength of his ‘Bride's Tragedy,’ which 
published in 1822. Beddoes does not appear to 
Darley more than once or twice, but he e 

tained a genuine admiration for Darley’s p 
congratulates his friend Kelsall upon * 
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it was like to have cost me 

that of my acquaintances, 

voted me a philosopher, but the moment I it x 
society, set me down as a fool. I always found ms; 


ous 
flood of intellectuality, that I quickly perceived obec 
the sphere in which Nature had ‘ined me to 
that the very best compliment my friends could p 
I had left them, was to forget me and my 
At first, indeed, there were several persons 
seemed to like me from a certain novelty or fi 
manner, but as soon as that wore off they liked m 
Twas “an odd being,” or “nm young man of 
singular,” something to fill up the gap of t 
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point of Darley’s career. With it he apy nearer 

fh i oe hn amy 

bia; ea unhay ‘Sylvia’ is often to in 
ten of and never wit 

. Mitford thong] it an exquisite 

one aN ae and “A 


kind words ; cn oye tha nligh 

approval. But the public would nono of it, and Darley 
had again to endure the bitterness of disa, 

To tell the truth, ‘Sylvia’ has few of the elements of 
success. So far as form goes, it more resembles one of 
the later Caroline masques or fairy pastorals than any- 
thing else, and it is a clever imitation, too; but the stuff 
of a dramatic poet was not in Darley, ‘Sylvia’ begin 
brightly enough, but the poet soon tires of his puppets) 


have melted into thin air. Besides, Darley’s blank-verw 
is often nerveless and monotonous, and he ventured 
supplement the poctical parts of ‘Sylvia’ with 
humorous prose scenes, which are the most dismal 
imaginable. The charm of ‘Sylvia’ lies in the exq 
lyrics in which it abounds, and in the 
tions to the various scenes, which recall the Eli: 
use of the Chorus. These ‘scenical directions in vers) 
as Lamb called them, are the distinguishing feature 
‘Sylvia.’ In the earlier scenes they are brief and to 
point; but, as the play goes on and the author 
loses interest in his characters, he concentrates 
more and more upon these choral interludes, until 
the close of the play he presents us, 4 propos des 
with—of all things in the world—a piece of literary erith 
cism in the shape of a comparison between Milton and 
Byron! Oddly as it occurs, there is some very fine 
in the passage, of which the following extract will 
some idea:— " 
, 
Cd hacia hie ites, SS ves 
Lays in the dust his lordly brow, / 
Had might, a deep indignant sense, — 
Proud thoughts and moving 
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*O May, thou art a merry: 
Sing hi! grin lari er 
iWin bode phpee: they beats ee 
summer flowers to sow the dale. 


‘When lasses and their lovers meet 
Beneath the early village thorn, 
And to the sound of tabor sweet 
Bid welcome to the maying morn. 


With crutch in hand our sports to see, 
And both go tottering, tattling home, 

‘Topfal of wine as well as glee. 
But youth was aye the time for bliss, 

So taste it, shepherds, while ye may, 
For who, can tell that joy like this 

Will come another holiday? 


O May, thou art a merry time, 

Sing hi! the hawthorn pink and pale! 
‘When hedge-pipes they begin to chime — 
‘And summer flowers to sow the dale.’ 


The failure of ‘Sylvia’ disheartened Darley for ori 
work, asad Tie see a Hie ae ne d 


models of their kind, but: they scarcely come within | h 
scope of the present article. 

In 1829 Mr Dilke took over the ‘Athensum,’ and 
afterwards Darley joined his staff. He was a e¢ 
contributor almost to the day of his death, his 
provinces being art and the drama. As @ critic he 
stern even to truculence, but it was never 
he was other than impartial. A series of articles, ich 
he wrote from Rome and other Italian cities during the 
early thirties, excited 1 good deal of attention’ : 
time. Chorley, in: particulary who made his London d 
as a journalist in 1834, spoaks of them with adi 


No doubt, it required .a. certain audacity in those 
suggest that Domenichino had not. spoken the 
in art, and so far Darley. certainly anticip 
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Calis in Sane a bran ert of “Repent the 
being carried a phoenix Arabia, 
srbre Ds soos tho bin als ta fasone tlle “blest unfabled 


releasing the soul of Memnon, imprisoned in its statue, 
he visits the Mountains of the Moon and various other 





‘Nepenthe,’ but Darley often makes noble amends for thé 
eae of his story by the glowing beauty of 

The opening of the poom cunnot hl 
tenapabose the fancy of a sympathetic reader :— | 


* Over a bloomy land untrod 
By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 
I passed one day in reverie. 
High on his unpavilioned throne 
‘The heaven's hot tyrant sat alone, 
And, like the fabled king of old, 
‘Was turning all he touched to gold. 
The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 
Glassily tinkling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green, 
And o'er the yellow pasture straying, 
Dallying still yet undelaying, 
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isa great defect, I own, but my genius (as yo 
enables me to sustain a subject, the subject 


‘And so on, for some two thousand. 
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THE CHANGING EAST 


‘A deliberative assembly should be formed, an 
decided by public opinion; that old absurd a 
disregarded, and wisdom sought for in all q 
world’ (Iyenaga, p. 33), \ 


_. But the greatest step had yet to he ti 
ith all its vices, still existed. The 
restored, but the central government was. 
nominal. Tho great territorial nobles cor 
practically indopendent princes in. their ow: 


= 








Reprisal were in as co 4 
coe a. condition as domestic. W Then the: 
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penta iteemeersdubirenclecron di 


iplomatic n 
the whole legal system and the penal code 
Fee Se ico Been ae oe Europ 


all the elements of 

ubsislons the hisonn of ee 
sular jurisdiction, while it lasted, thoro: 

she has equally that of being the first Po 








councils, while a contral senate waa cr 
it was to act as an naviocry Read eee 


be put into docse:rettbout its consent; 
sanction is necessary for every act, the: 
as he: has ever been theoretically, the 
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the Crown is the 





THE CHANGING EAST | 


a dissenting voice. No measure taken by the 
in the prosecution of the war was even 
efficient were all these measures that none, p 
afforded scope for criticism) ; and so long as the 
parliamentary tumult entirely ceased. Mi 
and this is an instance of special interest to ¢ 
announcement that the Emperor had ¢ 
ance with England was received without o 
unfavourable comment, though, until that an 
was made, Anglophobes were by no means 1 
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ofthe nation ; /high: spirit and cconfidenss tl 

Panee Mijn coteiae ona 
treaty. had the alliance proffered to Gn 

Bae eecads tule voeeet corn 
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| Emperor. 
"Tho (Queens speech of Janney 300, 2 000; Gor 
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years’ i 
inventor, in order to secure his patent for 
will pay not less than 1201, of 991, 
Government fees alone, exclusive | 








from all profitable trade with those. 
same time to enable those foreign 


232. A COUNCIL OF TRADE 


Even tho industries and the commerce | 
peculiarly our own, éven these are in dan 

Si pnent vhs Tempire tn being atinekad baal Mag 0 
Snblation we must look to ourselves” “CTimes,’ 


Mesad obbhenelinn. 
Again, Lord Rosebery at_ Chatter Bae 
ber 16th, 1901, said: 


future, ((Times,’ Dee. 17, 1901.) 
These declarations emphasise our appeal for a 
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it ITALIAN POETS OF TO 
Ceenae: from Genoa to Venice, 


x piu eas pa t political lepro 
peta eter epee in 


excitation when it is not in. adorponstee 
we haye the chief clue to that. 


that not only was Italy ‘a nest of singi 
Mabel aciader sham adihoan foxes 
listen. Three well-known writers of charm 

to their reputation by the publieation of 0 
about this time—Guido Mazzoni, G nni 
Aurelio Costanzo; and the *Carduei of tho 
Sicilian master-poet, Mario Rapisardi, made . 
surgent element of Italy re-echo with the fi 
cries of his ‘Giustizia, while at the same 
the admiration of the critics by his delicate: 
‘The brief wave culminated before the 


Giovanni Pascoli, 
est, most winsome, and happiest of modern 
in an ‘outburst’ of esa sation ical ea 








* The first and third of a 


dramatic quartet 
of the Four Seasons), of which the *8 
and ‘Sogno d’una Notte d'Inverno’ are as yot un 
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whose beautiful valley he has passed the 
his life) has become a signal-word in Italy, 
identified with some of the loveliest verse ar 
the noblest prose of the day, is, indeed, 
noble personal ideal, the ideal of a simple, 
suffering, yet ever brave and serene life. 
Scott, Giacosa has called Antonio Foga 

But he, ton, like Arturo Gra 
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cadence of simple Italian p 
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‘Langue tne, 1088 pallida ~<A om ete 


Euna dolce a me in cuor tristezza su 
Tenpra damor gl-incendt eae 


*O desiata verde solitudine 
Lungi al rumor degli uominit 
Qui due con nol divini amici 
Vino ed amore, O Lidia.’ = 


“ur 


*O seaman the darkness in thine eyes is the d 
a 


sea “ 
Which engulfs in its flowing side the plun i 
T see thy dark hair; Mati creme an 
sears pte iy ieee 


* «In thy dark hatr, O white 
EO ante oes nie he 


© longed-for green far from the + 
have come with us our two divine friends, Wine an 
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Js, howover, more varie 






|. ‘Mio veechio core, mio povero core, — 
1 Perché se’ tu cosi triste einguieto’"; 


0 1 Expuici, » 
_ Non uno de’ ben vani, in ch’ io gik 
Mi tenne fede mai: 
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man: “The age renews itself, 
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other; though there are notable = 
isation, as, for example, in the very 
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‘is not, as at present worked, a, 
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firmly established and so widely 

the ‘taal’ is spoken by the rural p 
districts, and ‘ pulpit Dutch '"—which is a near 
to tho puro language—is employed by t 
in official documents, it is no wore lik 
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‘Was there a man, asked the 
Do of our rising 


{Velour of dangh(er nations, Napa taeree 

ives 5 

Eager to aid her, eager to shield her, 
lives.’ 

‘To the world at large there has been 


unsuspected power of the British 
latent which it contains in the | 
the sea. 
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Een present commercial relations of the 
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is extinguished, he is to receive compensation to the 


extent of this same declared value. 
The question as to vested in 
licenses seems to have been the judgment of 


which lays down that the law recognises no claim on the 
part of the licensee to have his license renewed at the 


compensation; and so recently as in May of this 
action of the Farnham magistrates in refusing 
renewal of nine licenses, on information which they 


pa thecdnss od tse. Gotrt of Appeal 
‘But, though it scoms clear that those who claim a 
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at present is in tho hands of 
‘control which is to be exercised 
fore, in its practical application, 
forcing of a minority to conform 
to ideals which are uncongenial to 
of the will of a majority ona. 
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cod ee ae eS 


wk from which it has ever since been 
a argument gives place to blows, the impulse of 
rested is to form a ring and to await in 
the issue of the fight. So it has been that in the 
h of the contest between the extreme temperance 

the trade, marked by much harsh eit 








reports, ‘Weiean. only’ 








“has failed, tho success of prohibition by 
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occupies an eae ee 
ae aad whan ta heey tts 
__ their ‘Solution of the Problem, 
ed: Norway. ‘ieo logislation has. converted what was 
Once the most drunken nation in Hurope into the most 
system” was first 
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@ great gains which, as he anticipates, will be 
0 “by this new scheme raise the i 
of their disposal, he at any rate offers us a 
substantial consolation in the thought that we may, by 
following his advice, eventually wipe out the burden of 
the National Debt. 


c being 
‘of the ‘soda-water missionary’ 
reformed public-house; and there can be no 
people accustomed 
in drink 


climatic 5 
the latest exponent of this school, shows in his book, 
1 ‘Temperance, and Legislation, how inveterate is 
drink habit of the nation, and discourages the hope 
hat any immediate change can be effected cither by 
ve orconstractive reforms, We cannot, however, 
in the laissez-faire attitude of opinion which 
characterises the 








ere nos. Victor Hugo had upon 


antes ia stonok by its persistence; 
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unwonted senso of, pity is wholly insufficient 
; and, save for the fact that it was 
who afterwards works of 










ected a yon Binh ator al aba he sme 
time. s me get a little more experience,’ Mr George 
Gissing said, ‘and I will write a novel such as no one has 
to write, at all events in England.’ The 

8 of the slums of Paris were almost exhausted; and 
Epica in 8 te ON OEE 


| was in itself a fine discovery. Even the 
Bi Uist time, time, meritorious. ola Tl tection 
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of the observations made by his hero t have appeared 
in the declaration of faith tats ot err disciple of 


seen how much of the real gloom had been left out of the 
) of the London populace; how much what was 

‘and humorous had been insisted upon, and how 

much what was thichicged and yet equally representative, 
‘omitted; and this darker and more unrelieved 

side of lower London life Mr Gissing determined to 
describe. ’ 
The result was seen in “The Nether World, which 
| in 1889, and it justified the attempt, for the 
was impressive and original. Dealing mainly with 
however, the work contained neither 

glorious effects of filth and outrage,’ nor any realisa- 
character of great nobility of soul, which, to 

e the saying of Renan, quoted on the title-page 

vindicate the use by an artist of such effects. ‘The 

r World,’ in fact, is hardly a correct title, as it is 

i deseription of the lowest. depths of London life. 
Sidney Kirkwood, is a working jeweller in a 

n; Clara Hewett, whom he marries, is a girl 

elect ‘and personality; and Jane Snowdon, whom he 
‘should have married, grows up into a kind, sensible, 


oats Om ey ‘The Nether World’ is one of the 
and powerful 


pmpathetically portrayed, only to intensify 
ness of their struggle to escape from the dull, 
<i ee condition of the ees 
NBO day igaros; that the Ghai "a Ae 
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| resembles Turgeniev’s novels. The Bank-holiday 
, and the Peckovers, the Snowdons, and other 
I are not the essential part of the book. 
The real interest lics in Clara Hewett, and, more especi- 
5 in Sidney Kirkwood. Kirkwood, like Turgeniev’s 
off, is the study of a type. A good workman, but 
the force of character or the power of mind 
would enable him to rise far above his fellows, he 
had been made unhappy through being educated above 
‘position. All the highest refinements of life, its social 
as its intellectual tastes, he had sufficient 
e capacity to esteem and hunger after, but nob 
t ability to acquire. He represents not an incon- 
le class of men, and a class that is increasing in 
and in discontent. Ho is a product of a system 

rersal education 
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ues, amounting, q 

“of francs, which arise from the powder- 
e, and the renting of sporting terri- 

‘As a result game of France 


t the popular 
aince the attempts made by 
tor, by James I, William II, and Anne, 
trate. The chief difficulty arises in 
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% more strange, ’ 

Em TI and his son Humbert I were enthusiastic 
n, and that the present queen follows in their 

It looks, indeed, as if, even more than in France, 

3 e were in some cases voted into the Chamber 
nd constituents, and kept there under pledge of 
guarding the poaching interest. In this view 

‘merely repeating the™ ‘opinions of Italian sports- 
‘themselves. In comparing the close-times enacted 

and Witrtemberg, we took occasion to doubt 

| whether climatic differences warranted such discrepancies } 
‘and it may be mentioned that it is precisely on the ground 
‘of these climatic differences, prevailing, for instance, be- 
‘tween Lombardy and Naples, that Italian parliamentary 
Pie tts wi riyal it oo maby roves sisi 
quaint evidence of official distrust of the police, or 

| isseen in the provision in Tuscany that those 
; ei a gun in close-times, but that 
eects be led with ball, not with shot! Local 
methods of trapping, too, unfortunately in such wide 


ieee throughout the Italian peninsula, necessitate in 
| provinces of Parma, Lombardy, Venetia, and Naples 
the ion of # complex system of minimum 
distances, within which no trapper may epproach others 


| shmilarly engaged. 

On the other hand, in Portugal, whose king is ono of the 
Iaoeniaot sportsmen in Europe, the discrepancies between 
(the close-times of the different provinces are far loss 
ie in Italy; and the Lisbon district regulations 
a matters by imposing a general close-time for all’ 

from March 1 until August 15, or, in the 
oe and under cultivation, until the crops are gathered 
ete ativeticn which we do not remember 
noticing in the game-code of any other country. The 
& game-licence is not heavy; and no distinction 
ever is made in this respect between the native and 
Poaching offences, which seem to come 
‘seldom before the Courts, are not, we 
lly distinct from common theft—a levelling 
tinctions which we could wish to see tx 
An unvsual but excellent rele 
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cts. In West Virginia there isno close-time for 
the prohibition of ferreting ensures to them 
of security. In New Jersey, on the other 
8 are specially permitted, under a kind of 
Act, to trap rabbits all the year, 

given to native subjects which, in its 

1, we have had occasion to condemn 

so finds expression In many 
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Jeon would she flowers twine, 
Dis «qa~s often garlands make 
- ~_, Of cowslips and of columbine, Attia 
_ And all for Corin’s sake !’ = eww 
, It is obvious that wo have here the work of a peat 
“whence is tho inspiration? Surrey was 
eeieelleint artist, ‘bat he is not likely to have chosen thie 
nt pastoral without some more direct 
before him than the | ballad, The inspira- 
is not Italian; what English fruit came from 
the of Petrarch’s and Sanazzaro's canzoni we shall 


D from an old French pastoral tradition, di 

_ from the classical bucolics, perhaps through the Rivers 
of the Seots poet Henryson. Henryson writes in an 
eight-line stanza, which comes closer to the ordinary 
French form than the ballad metre; but it is nota farcry 
to ‘Phyllida and Harpalus’ from ‘ Robin and Makin,’ 


*Robene sat on gud grene hill 
Kepand a flock of fe ; 

Mirry Makyne said him till: 

‘Robene, thou rew on me; 

I havo thee Iuvit loud and still 
Thir yoiris two or three; 
My dule in dern but gif thou dill, 
Doubtless but dreid I de."" 


Tt is not possible to determine whether Sidney or 














poems, I. 
is represented in ‘ England's Helicon’ by two poems from 
*The Shepheardes Calender '— Hobbinol’s Ditty in praise 


eee een neithe Bhephonds: and ‘Perigot and Cuddy's 
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ee ee ai Un eeloe never Ta 
‘Their pasture is fair hills of fruitless love; 
On barren sweets they feed, and feeding sterve ; 
I wail their lot but will not other prove. 
My sheep-hook is Wan-hope which all upholds ; 
My weeds Desire cut ont in endless folds, 
| piiwetiwoolmy sheep shall bear; whiles thus they: ies 
[OU pa eeegnailaanptes tas 
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the opening of Elizabeth’ f 1580, 
of an age to feel the new influences that were being 


_ mentioned, Lodge prolific, 
_ Peele and Marlowe the more inspired. Peele will come 
under notice when we pass to consider the songs of the 


old-fashioned 
ealled it, which the milkmaid sung to him on Amwell 
‘ “Hill; even if his practical English mind has recompensed 
itself for its satisfaction by listening to the milkmaid’s 
Re the answer to it ‘made by Sir Walter 
is younger days.’ 


*Come live with me, and be my Love, 
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With orient pearl, with ruby red, 
I With marble white, with sapphire blue, 
| Her body everyway is fed, 
Yet soft in touch and sweet in view: 
Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline! 
Nature herself her shape admires; 


And at her eyes his brand doth light: 
| Heigh-ho, would she were mine!’ 


Lodge had an ear that could tolerate a line like 
@ from their orbs shoot shafts divine And even 


‘to her child, ‘Weep not, my wanton.’ A better poom 
‘*Shephord’s Wife's Song.’ 


* Ab, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 
| As sweet unto a shepherd as a king; 
And sweeter too: 
For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 
And cares can make the sweetest love to frown. 
Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
‘What lady would not love a shepherd swain? 


His flocks are folded, he comes home at night 

| As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too: 

| For kings bethink them what the state require, 
Where 


6 sulatoresting. Greene is represen’ i 
resis Golden Treasury’ by Sephestia’s 


If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
‘What lady would not love a shepherd swain?' 





1 Sires ery ele eam eon 
and running smoothly off. 

are other pastoral poota in * England's Helicon" 

Beenoe Dictinain. There is Henry Constable, 

ose song, 'Diaphenia like the Daffadowndilly, has 

@ifor iteclé, by virtue ‘of ite happy ‘iret line, a place 
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a epee under the same drowsy 
conditions, for Browne has that wonderful lim 
‘which is a lost art in England since Shelley | 

also he is entirely un-selfeonscions. Unkind critica have 
ealled him garrulous; but he is not garrulous. He has 
that Tak quality, the naive talkativeness of a well- 


long attributed to Ben Jonson. 
It remains to consider such lyrical writing in the 
age as fell outside the pastoral tradition, 


xclusive, but roughly, the distinction holds 

ibethan songs as it holds to-day; and the two 

Elizabethan song have come down to us in 

one in the music-books, the other in 
dramatists. 





Speaking again quite 
remark Shed the two classes a difference 
written for music display an Italian 


Goeuach exochtnmsten ‘The songs 
other hand, follow the native 
it much of the character and 
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J agied ‘Tho praise is high, perhaps ate too high or 

poem which has a dangerous note of falsetto in its 

| clash reference; but tht the poem derercodekderabig 
achievement every one will agree. © 


“When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 
diene ads Se be . 
Tope, blithe Helen, and the rest, renantel 
To hear the stories of thy finish'd love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move. 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

‘And all these triumphs for thy beauty's sake: 
‘When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
‘Then toll, O tell, how thon didst murder mo!” 


ie enly Rigor aeeliny me this is a love lyric, which it 
hard to believe has not strayed out of a manuscript 
whe Shelley's. 


‘Come, O come, my life's delight, 

Let me not in languor pine! 
Love loves no delay; thy sight, 

‘The more enjoyed, the more divine: 
O come, and take from me > 
‘The pain of being deprived of thee, 








‘Thou all sweetness dost enclose, 
Like a little world of bliss. 


other poem of Campion’s, in its way a 
‘must be quoted before we pass from 
‘merit d 80 
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Guest's ‘ History of English Rhythn 
acommendation in his‘ Household. 


Heay'n is music, and thy beauty's 
Birth is heavenly. 


‘These dull notes we sing 


Discords need for help to grace thom, 
Only beauty purely loving 
Knows 


of Airs’ which is worthy of a place 
Campion’s; and it isso much finer than 
in the song-books but Campion’s, that | 
Bullen should not have claimed it for his h 
did not print a volume of his own until 
ing this book of Dowland’s; and, as in | 
the tunes are by Rosseter, there there, Meas 
should not haye previously written 


the lute’ is celebrated in 
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mm bo not the author, then Elizabethan literature 
a lyric poet of surpassing skill, who has left no 
er record of himself. 
“I saw my Indy weep, 
And Sorrow, proud to be advancéd 50, 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 
Her face was full of woe, 
Bat such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
‘Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts, 


Sorrow was there made fair 
And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing; 
Silence, beyond all speech, a wisdom rare, 

She made her sighs to sing, 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move, 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love. 


O fairer than aught else 
‘The world can show, leave off in time to gricre, 
Enough, enough: your joyful look excels ; 
‘Tears kill the heart, believe. 
0 strive not to be excellent in woe, 
Which only breeds your beauty’s overthrow.’ 


If the reader is not convinced that this is the work of 
Campion, let him put the poem by the side of any of the 
_ better lyrics not by Campion in the song-books or in 
“Davison’s * Poetical Rhapsody,’ the last of the Elizabethan 
published two years after * England’s Helicon,” 
es which are as good as mere rhetorical and musical 
could make them, but which lack the transforming 
uch of poctry. Many of these lyrics collected by 
on are attributed, in a manuscript list in his own 
to ‘A. W.," and Mr Bullen is inclined to 
hat this A. W., who is thus made responsible for 
hundred pieces, was a single person. More pro- 
W. is only our old friend Anon., the ‘anonymous 
forthe similarity of style is accounted for by the 
not by the presence, of any charac- 
esameé uniformity of style is found in a later 
pieces in Dodsley’s Miscellany, How clever 
t be in that age, as in this, will be seen 
lines by A. W. (in Mr Quiller-Couch's 
might have come from the pen of 

in his less inspired moments. 
21 
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tiny boy! The refrain, * Hey, ho, the wind and the 
juality w! 


chosen and, as befits a popular song, chosen 
uumour, and they make a sharp impression. On 
ahd, fhe apittio bonis in!“ Al ¥en Tilke Tk! is 
Teo locision analrepdlt height any it 
that seemed worth saying or even, 

‘and his lass walked throngh a corn-field, 

a song. But the student of poetry: 
gaiety of young hearts in spring- 
more perfectly rendered. How 

same wWay,as an expression of joy in 
road, are Autolycus's songs in *The 


“For the red blood reigns in the winter's pales 


‘Jog on, jox om, the footpath way, | 
And merrily hent the atilea. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a.’ 








ia‘ Rollo Duke of Normandy,’ where it has asecond 

in * Rollo’ the song has no relevancy to its context, 

. in Shakespeare's play it exactly hita the mood of 

d Mariana in her moated grange. It is further 

ou that the eocond verso could not have been written 
same time as the first, as it is in an entirely 
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c- ‘The simplest and most beeutiful is the 


Weep no more nor sigh nor groan, 
_ Sorrow calls no time that’s gone; 
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or ew 
(ier tertiy 





ad though it in the centre sit, |. 
when the othor far doth roam, 
and hearkens after it, e 
grows erect as that comes home," 
as this we are far cnough from the 
far enough also from such romantic 
10 is Silvia?’ or * Come away, death, or ‘Tt was 
his ’ Donne is, in fact, a changeling 





yea 
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ne but little alteration. In the 
little volume which lies before us, entitled 
na, ou les Bons Mots, les Histoires Plaisantes et 
Recueillies des Conversations d'Arlequin* (Paris, 
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"Who speaks not, stirs not, but we laugh; 
‘That child of fun and frolic, Arlocohino, 













thus the eloquence of his antic motions:—_ 
yee | Tis wrong, ’ 
Phe wits will say, to give the fool a tongue. 
| When Tun appear'd, with matchless art and whim, 
| __-He gave the pow’r of speech to every limb; 
‘ y mask’d and mute, convey’d his quick intent, 
Se ae ie ic pester all ha useant : 


. j 
gained « footing there as harlequin in 1585. Indeed, the 
“name appears ag one of a strolling company of players, 
r | who visited Paris in 1576, under the patronage 

herine de Medicis; and two years earlier an Italian 
quin was to be seen at Madrid. He still maintains 
ion as a satirist in the ‘Arlequiniana’ referred 
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spirit.t The devil or demon oi 
‘tale fton d eeatodl hires 
comic character ; it did so, we | 
drama. 





seen to engage as combatants in 
‘family of Hierlekin,’ or household 





ancient army” (exercito antiguo, sc. of the dead).’ 
EISELE eM fel Mac BOB er 
and contend with arms in tho air. Another 







ey passed across th hi , could 
inary by thelr shouts and icin Aap their 





given by Ordericus Vitalis in his ‘ Historia Ecclesi- 
Fv liens he records with great precision that, in 

ng of January 1091, a certain priest named 

of the village of Bonavallis in the diocese 

i went forth one night to visita sick parishioner 
lived at the farthest end of his parish. As the good 
eee and was still remote from human 
he heard the noise as of a great army 
chin In his terror ho thought of hiding himself 
some trees until the menacing danger had paseed 
Seionae tant shining out revealed to him 
mage bearing a huge elub (maxucam), 
ateticad cree aes, adie ere 








17; in Migne, *Patrologia,’ tom. 188, pp. 607, 008. Of. 
dation, if, 515, note, 


es 
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till the day of judgmont, on 
© Teutonic Hel and a personi- 


n of Oxford in 1197, and wi 


troops which were called Herlething’s 
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a 
about an oak, with great ragg'd horns; 


ree aeaais tho treo, And takes the cattle, 
h-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
ous and dreadful 


foe ding ov yielding up tho thos It was 
realistic conception that the spirit or breath 
Bre eameported be the wind to tis future 





ae cane 
"T Ea. 1885, p. 07. German mythology has a *H 
in which the death-goddess, 1 ‘her Jo 
Tessie 1g1sr omy ogee ack ‘ 
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Beare iarion: OF HARLEQUIN 





ngea bens ate so ka § ing 


SMyachilia Low Latin ‘harlequinus,’ an old 
‘herlekin,’ ‘hierlekin,’ *hellekin,’ or *halogi 
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closely to the ‘Hrlkinig’ in name and character 


#2 02ees 
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e wvstiended by a retinue of followers: who are: 
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noted.* Thence it was that they borrowed the word 
ae Seer atonal dierent their medi- 
¢ine-man or soothsayer thence they imported 
j their Brlik-kan, who, as we have soon, is only a natural- 


, Riise, ‘Yaina wes'one of the met Séxiaphanons dettiea Sir 
the Vedic Pantheon. Some have thought him to be a 
personification of the setting sun, which each evening 
descends into the dark under-world and visits the dead— 
the pioneer in this respect of all mortal men. Goldstiicker, 
however, has conclusively shown that he was originally 
tho prince of the power of the air, identical with Vayu, the 
and having the intermediate space between heaven 
learth assigned to him as his abode. Sometimes, like 
wind-god, Wodan, he fetches the dead in person, 

‘bat more often he sends out his messengers daily to seek 
the ‘fey,’ or death-doomed, and to summon them into 





















corey their lives.” Quite in accordance with this is 








a 
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‘with certain barbarians called Taffurs [? Tatars], in ae 


try 
‘Ce qui souvent rend les éty- 
S ditties says M. Littré, ¢ est le eroisement de 


medieval ‘ harlequim 
er istel niin king of the Sh: 
connexion with one another or with the synonymous ‘erl- 
king’; whereas a ‘contamination,’ as philologists call the 
process by which a new form arises from the elements of 
one expression mingling with the elements of another, 


by the antic, which was supposed to make him inyisible 
when he put it on,t superseded now by (2) the movable 
mask which, in the convention of pantomime, is 

to render him unseen by the other actors when 
over his face; (3) the magic sword with which he 

disappear at will and warkial all kinds of 

i-coloured dress, All these in- 

wind-gods, which are also 

Odin back to Yama. Thus, the distine- 

| tive marks of Odin are a broad hat with a turned-up brim, 
dark mask, a wonder-working spear or staff, and a blue 
ntile (Aeklu, probably meaning the atmosphere), de- 
being spotted or dappled (/lek-kétta), which he 


. de ln Langue Francaise (1873), il, 120. 
* vHl, 104-107 ; in Brand, * Pop, Aavigg.; hy ST. 
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e but the ‘gale’ (i.e. sthe naingeninat snieniins 
which sets all things: 


Mirae anateivans an atcbees Grihe 
d it was in such a dust-whirl that the soul of 
nthe epic of 





, many | 
It is indeed a far cry from Aerlik-k 
‘Tibetan superstition, and Yama, the 
of death in ancient India, to the lit 
Christmas pantomime; and yet 
ideas were once before " 
obscure French dramatist, 
Snead than ho himself 

ho produced at Pars in 171, *4 
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and to the chief men of his University.’ 


this was true in substance; and Bruno was 
somewhat far the principle of Flaubert's 


Belttin tivited himsalt to: lecture at. Oxford mad 
ES UNE Naturally no reply 
ellor, Thornton, is on record. There is 


personage 
farce. The ‘Miles Gloriosus’ of the anti- 
tant seems to ery aloud in every allusion that 


‘to his Oxford visit. By some means he got his 
had already made acquaintance with Philip 
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of precious hand, like a jeweller... , and they 
} 0 with beer as well as with Greek. 


a] them will re-appear in “Tho Ash Wednesday 
this of Oxford occurs, 


in the world. Thus, in one of his. quick 
o furls a little sail. “ ; 


eeehis thin. anaes! of ’ballleas oontroveray text 
e for an evening’s baiting. There is some 
eat codes tale. usieg Ga eee two 
aire. ‘hen adn bee foun onvesng ing 
1, Lord Brook, now a close acquaintance, 
BROAN DE hisses { 
Sie eee tte oe 
~ ath bigs” 
L 
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nie Rae 
i al reas 
_ The route then taken by the three can partly be fol- 
Greville cannot have been at his mansion, Brook 

in Brook Street, Holborn, but was probably 
in or near Whitehall. Eight years later Bruno, 
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logues: 

0 tof Temple Bar. Each of them. shows 

colouring « different problem. ‘De la 

et Uno,’ seeks the final, single, and 

of things, which is infused into all matter. 

0, Universo, e Mondi’ refutes the current 

universe as bounded by fixed walls 

’ In the ‘Spaccio della Bestia Trion- 

swith ita ae *Cabala del Cavallo Piaeesoes a 

eof human excellence is 

bethies revised: In ‘Degli eroici lane oe 

f of the soul for illumination is portrayed. 

é no system, but passed on to further develop- 

‘Latin poems, which expound his view of the 

‘constituent unit of all things and thoughts. 

italian books there is endless Vesuyian rock 

ination. There is little trace of the serenity 
the conversation of the Platonic Socrates, 

i Basa obi Ria eubtloky There is ploiy a 

; and the who 
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appears to rest the time-honoured 
‘telnb,’ or periodical gathering, of which 
ville, and Bruno were the leaders, and which 
Sieh iasaea albs oneemmaires 
This notion seems to be traceable 
Bion ico eens ice es tne 
was ‘in a socret club with’ Bruno 
r ie 
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Fhiarwac poxeeogtioeddingsaiaf! thoughtand 
ndon cea Sannin lathe Deer deeesoicae 
Goad bawrion whe a 
y Toth des std tn tho following ager ‘4 
ask more exactly, not only why" 80 
was neglected, 


sletiythnt it would ber rash to ‘ony 
never reached cohesion; tile epi yeah 


‘nd prophetic to be inderstood by any of his 
During his actual stay there was little true philo- 
lif } England ; and the rise of Hooker or Bacon 
n the oblivion which had overtaken the 

nt visitor, so soon become a rumour, If 

is among the pocts that we must seek his 
‘Had he any upon Shakespeare, or upon 
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giiss 


ravishmont by tho snares of bestial affection, 
laws of an unworthy destiny ; but it is a 
‘hich follows on | 
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_ that sense of the infinite which is his birth- 
intimates much that we are still trying to 


‘The cardinal virtues are Truth, ‘the purest and 
of things, nay their essential purity and divinity, 
not stirred by violence, marred by age, wrinkled 

veiled by darkness’; Wisdom, with the various 

a her train; high Pridence, her mundane coun- 

and Justice; Courage, which is described 


+on the other; Indignation which is just 
d; Love of the Commonweal, and many 
imes the turn given is quaint. The de- 
of Cruelty suggests a tirade against the 
uly worthy of butchers; and 
to or at least to Corsica. The 
p must disappear and be given to the chief 
Bae ah Ot Jo Germany, whste ARE 
the heroic virtues, and Drunkenness 
y attributes.’ This ancestral foible of 

bee taxed for centuries; yet we are not, 
ae 
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and of and evil. And there is nothing 
rans th aan lh 


h masque played at Whitehall by Charles I, 
t to musio by Milton's friend Henry Lawes It is 


except a few casual words in the ‘Anatomy of 
acholy.’ Burton alludes to his physical theories, and 
him an atheist, which he was not. But the stigma 
d to obliterate his work in England. Hobbes and 
‘both worked in a different direction; and if 
nes may have studied the Italian, was a 
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something. 
sphiouihieyaliiverded iatitaal 
of Italian letters. Is there no 
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1 of aciontifie discovery, : 
Fabel the bape sey! "icaeslsomnbad? 
was ra stranger to 
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uestion of Party, and the many vague possibilities 
with it which are from time to time ventilated 


de Saussure letters, which we have placed at the 


|of this article, were composed from notes taken by 


u 


‘gentleman in the course of a visit to this country 
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o ‘to the last, if innocence it 84 





























ine-tosee and chavohontet ane 

and the wit,’ which had not then acquired its 

appellation of ‘chaff’; seeing Mary Lepel toss h 

at some whispered pmpprerrre Palteanty 
Bellenden 


stern ay lo etcoroght Thon tha 7 
Prince, while the ladies packs ars 
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© rojected of which, 
he King had no power to enforce; and the rest, 
the ‘The 
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d ania lpedes time by Miss Brett's com- 


was very likely Jealous of Walpole's in- 
‘but this was not all, In 1723, when Bolingbroke 


cclnsive counsellor, but the boon companion of 
2 I. The Duchess must have known very well 
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alliance, were the chief contributors; but most of 

e men of the day had a hand in it—Pope, Swift, 
ot, Gay, The editor was Nicholas 
otherwise Caleb d'Anvers—an able man who 
‘a good deal for the journal, but was left to 
when it stopped. Mr Sichel’s chapter on ‘The 
* will No doubt, as he says, 


din triple brass, might be taken for granted. But 
sition were encouraged and kept together by 
their case so ably stated; while, if the power of 
peeuis a rhs Ones the vigour, the logit, and 
Craftsman’ must have told on the 


he general election of 1734 was due in part to the efforts 
‘The Craftsman.’ But, for political journalism to exer 

sa decisive effect on public affairs, a large reading- 
and independent constituencies are required. In 
us Met SR ate pal and, of such in- 

nt constituencies as then existed, the majority 


nd of the offer made to her by Spain that she 
act as sole mediator between the courts of Vienna 


ar, Seville and Vienna, were all turned to excellent 
b by these skilled controversialists. Walpole em- 
‘Bishop Hoadley, under the signature of ‘ Publicola,” 
d the ministry on the question of Gibraltar; and, 
reader wishes to see an adversary completely 
up in Bolingbroke’s best style, let him turn to 
th volume of ‘The Craftsman,’ where, in an 


for nine years and a half, Walpole was 





Py 





n nt have been. offered ; Dut probably Mi Siehel 
i in thinking that be symptom» of o sehinm in 


: hich became visible after the general 
FPRCEA wece the princivalicaron cht Pultency 
pea volieclibesm, stat, ns the enkdifan ten years, 
usp Ey. hope that, supported as they were 

a ee ena ae es eee 











arty’ and a‘ Patriot King — 
8 two must be taken together. Bolingbroke was 


not to be aware of what Mr Sichel does 


opposition the minister or the’ 
; that Is to say, the idea of a national party, if 


yard III's reign in ‘Oldcastlo's Remarks,’ as well 
he Patriot King,’ we shall be at no loss to under- 
mn | what he had in his mind all along. 


‘misconception’ (says Mr Sichel) ‘has perverted the 
nce of this famous treatise, which is constantly re- 
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ea mind like his. , 
in which Bolingbroke took any active 
formation of the‘ Broad-bottom Adminis- 
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»at a lowebb. Yet Bentley was then Master 
end at the height of his reputation as one of 


ies; but it did not become the beverage 
tll a later period, Carteret, after his days 


epared y. Boling! 
eee he probably took plenty of it when 
tired after following the wolf or wild-boar 
of Fontainebleau, whither he had his English 
over to him. We do not know what was 
"s particular ‘vanity’; but he was so fond of 
hat, even when the most important business 
keep him in town over 





and it, became ‘th 


Bosluin fat 
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; Yorke : Harper, 1899. 
soya he Pee ‘By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
on: Heinemann, 1902. 


on the State of Trade in Japan. rs 
n, O.M.G.” Foreign 


article (July, 1902) we traced the political 
‘e showed how anation secluded 


experience, a powerful army eh navy, 
0 courageous, and determined people, 
in the administrative affairs of the 
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, but even to maintain the position in the trade 
East which wo have hithorto held. 


| ahead” (says Sir A. Bateman) ‘of our two great 
our power of manufacture for export, but... cach 
is travelling upwards more rapidly than we are who 
higher eminence,’ 


Bateman is refer to and the 
States, but we esate Sd Perak ney equal 
to Japan. That country is steadily developing 
eturing and industrial power. Its population is 
hy increasing and setting towards the towns; each 
will add to its acquired capital and skill; ond its 
tition with us in the Eastern markets, and even, it 
in those of Australia, will become increasingly 


International Commerce Series now being issued 
rs Harper, of which six volumes have already 


the series are to supply accurate information 

1@ commerce, resources, and requirements of the 
il countries of the world, the conditions under 
nations are competing for its markets, and 






that it very imperfectly fulfils the admirable 
the series, It is, we believe, nearly 9 nati 

since its compiler had direct experience of 
All his information as to the present must there- 
secondhand ; and even so, he has not sufficiently 
in of the sources that were open to him. 
ee na so ling ce wise etic sae 
His 
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by Mr 
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duos, nd statutory changos made in the tariff 
. He represents the duties on alcohol 
, for hong 15/40 per cont., whereas they 


n refined sugar and kerosene oil as 20 per cent. 
n ively, whereas both have been con- 
fic rates on @ very much higher scale, 

, mentioned in 


‘they do not nullify, 
pict 
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‘The reward of the Dutch was ¢ 
of trading with Japon, and this 
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r; the number of ships was gradually 


one annual yoyage was permitted; and e 


in Japan during the régime of the Tokugawa 
owed not a little to the scorn in 








formed; and it was not until 1893 that 
to i between the 





: : HI is iil 
Hale aed Hing! 





But experience has shown that 
not the best of recor 0 


, 
: 
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: 
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import of 


principal British imports to Japan are cotton-yar1 

iidsets of icoovla’ lant tioned replied 
ment among 

United States. Both the spinning and were 

cotton 











mir att 


which she hada long, start; and the lead, once 
lly be recovered. 








and 
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in 1872 and 40,072,020 in 1880 to 

cn inn nf 
steady annual increase may 
en ares 
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o peraceess cae single ati towards intimacy with 
commercial classes; and that they conducted 
with middlemen of low class, with whom 


d by a knowledge of the language and by the 
of more intimate relations with the better 
eh ee ne ee 


d 801 osity in all transactions. They remain, 
er, fettered by conditions which, unavoidable in the 
, are now no longer necessary. Though the whole 
is open to them, though intercourse and com- 
ips with the people are unrestricted, 
e, with very few exceptions on the part of 
‘ive firms, to conduct their business entirely 
“open ports, the original seats of trade, with 
d descendants of the low-class adventurers 
they, were first brought in contact. Their 
the first intermediaries between the European 
cturers and the ultimate native buyer, is being 
encroached on by native merchants of the best, 
pes Dow reidly mpaniring) aa sSalias oo 
busi: methods as they themselves 
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ago. similar action on the part of a dealer in cotton- 
sto ds a British firm, a most unscrupulous evasion 
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magne—had been an amusement; Arthur became a 
Thi of the “inatter of Britain’ over the other 


legend 
because of its unrivalled possibilities of literary 
It lent itself even to the reconciliation of 


do Critique’ (Parls, 1869)—"La Podsle des Races 
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Faith in the record of 


But he is fain to justify himself 
by citing illustrious precedent ; 
* Yet Milton's sacred fect hay 
‘His lips have made a 
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after him when, in his lectures on ‘Tho Study of 
Literature,’ he recommended the application of the 
nce des origines’ to the oldest monuments of the 
of Wales and Ireland. But, even without his 
le te 


i one 
ian era so indeterminate and rométe”thab’s: hilo: 
and logical inquirer comes to feel that he is 
scientific equality with the geologist. There is a 

tritus, to quote Matthew Arnold's own words, to be got 

' And the attempt to disengage this 
) may bo followed by all who have the patience 


No Celtic scholar in this country can now 
any Arthurian subject without some 
Biorrintge ct what Foerster and Zimmer among the Ger- 


‘among the only protagonists in 
feretoen and often fierce debate—have written. anierien 
also has begun to send trained emissaries on these critical 
“Rat th over England Dr John Rhys and Mr Alfred 
| aaa several younger scholars in their train, attack 

problems eugene eee legend with o 
Reswioise : and insight unsurpassed by any other worker 
‘in the field. Bane of Professor Rhys's and Mr Nutt’s 
more recent labours will claim our attention by and by. 
Our more immediate concern is with the Htorasy sido of 
‘the Arthurian logend, and with thoso primitive Welsh 
presentments of it which, in spite of the accumulation of 
critical lore that now surrounds them, have lost none of 
eres for the student of letters. ae 

literary popularity of the ‘matter of Britain’ began 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth. He it was who first opened 
the eyes of French poets and romancers to the value of 
‘Arthurian story for purposes of literary entertainment. 
Geoffrey himself, we hold, was much more of the deliberate 





supplying, hii 
tion. Had he lived in later times he might have been 
another Defoe or a first-rate special correspondent. He 


—— 
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belongs 
brought Epreiber it the beginning of fae 
e largest and Boge, 


Wee Lads Charlotte Guest's original on iti posctle 
The Red Book text, it should be said, is not the 


d challenges Sane 
ag of its kind in the whole field of palso- 


d Book of Hergost is a corpus of Welsh prose 
transcribed in the fourteenth century, and 
nong gas ges Me hereig anergeeatl args 

sl by Lady Charlotte Guest except the 

‘Taliesin. Lady Guest printed and translated 
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of Maxen Wle: 
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vides in his ‘Celtic Folklore’ an abundance of | 


Renan, ‘the eternal illusion clothes itself in the most 
seductive hues.’ Although these stories are the product 
of a lettered class, and were in their time highly finished 
models of art, they are to us full of a naive charm 
which suggests anything but an artificial literary crafte- 
manship. In them the supernatural is treated as the 
most natural thing in the world; and the persons who 
exercise superhuman powers are made to move about and 
speak and behave as perfectly normal human beings. 
These, indeed, are those antiquities’ referred to by 
Spenser * ne weiinewen to the existence of ‘that happy 
land of Faery,’ w 


ee 


Few, if any, fairy-tales can compete with the ‘Mabino- 
for havioee told in that Celtic twilight which 
to the most extravagant illusions the most con- 

verisimilitude, in which men find it at once 


‘Though they are primarily tales of magic and wizardry, 
there is scarcely any trace in them—which is all the 
| esha pleas aap pay imi pi, 


ranted to ‘make one’s flesh creep.’ The most 
happenings are related in the most matier-of ack way 
everything is clear, straightforward, ingenuous. The 
ema tl comity Sing en 
marvellous, are not consciously deceiving you; 
es sto thats spades. tele, ie implicit and 
They are conscious that what they 
taptnce In, Thay but they have matter in 


narrative—its vividness, its fluency, and its simple’ force. 
Let one, and a fairly familiar, instance from the story of 


“Branwen’ 


_! And at, the close of the seventh year they went 
Penvro. And there they found a 
overlooking the ocean; and a spacious iw 
And they went into the hall, and two of its di 
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d by what Mr Nutt calls its ‘craft of 
g carried out with such infinite perfec~ 


nt fragmentary condition, the world has ever known.” 
ir in this romance appears in a miliew almost, if not 
; unaffected ‘Norman and French 
ith many of the attributes of a 
strange and monstrous enemies by his 
followers’ magic, he is lord of what i: 
very determinate realm. 
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2 he heaps ani emanate gg ss Ba 
i setduaivear ina ie aioe 
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catalogue, from 1559, when it was originally 
d, down to 1881, its last appearance under 
Congre- 
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fe econo eegeee 
Be ee One of his judges 


58 transfixed it; but it escaped the observa- 
al TV, and was not again proseribed in. Rome 


first place among 
innidrelyloGather-wei hasten taadqaoe 
with’ the Austin friar’s ninety-five theses on 
0 with the bull, ‘ Exurge Domine, of June 
the world’s debate seriously oyened, 
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of Bibles in Latin, French, and Low Dutch, 
er with an alphabetical list of other Latin prints, 
orks forbidden in the Imperial ‘placet' of 1540, 
ond Louvain Index, four years later, was duc to the 
Bayo orepernationl ob dirinin It condemned, 


a name in it besides those we have recited, is that 
nelius Agrippa, sceptic and dabbler in the black art. 
jasimany.as' twenty-five Letin/Riblescend) threa 
y Testaments were forbidden at Louvain; in 1550 
ne, that of Robert Estienne, ‘with double trans- 
a proatiteinaer denpertpete ecdeprsasiccne rs 
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‘Louvain, were not forbidden. 


; and. 
throughout the whole Christian: republic'on bathvsidegiat 
the Alps’ In’ what relation these inquisitores, general- 
issimi stood towards the great and independent Spanish 
tribunal, we shall consider by and by ; their 


tendency. The inquisitor of Ferrara, Brother Thomas 
Maria, was deputed to search in all libraries, printing- 
offices, bookshops, private houses, churches, and convents, 


‘only during: jel tele ph attldeatelbardaced 
them to be given up within sixty days. In what degree 
this difficult mandate was fulfilled it would be interesting 
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condemned before 1500 Ap, by the Pope or a 


jenfcal Council, and not recorded in this new eat 
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acceptance. 
upon decrees published in Rome urbi et orbi,as every- 
, the jurists of Spain, France, andthe Empire 
documents 








saetarrdsSi ctxious Tare, we tench On tie yaar 
when Pius V set up the Congregation of the Index, 
Franciscan 
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in 1566, was condemned at Geneva to do public penance 
‘in his shirt, and to burn his own books, after which he 
Was to be imprisoned, He contrived to escapo, but was 
captured and his head struckoff in Berne. It was an ordi- 
ance constantly enforced that nothing should be printed 
‘at Geneva without leave of the Government. Ochino, 
eres concacanel ee Zurich for a work which 

he had printed at Basel. The States of Holland, which was 

the home of free printing, put forth enactments in 

1581 and 1588 against ‘forbidden books and papistical 
‘superstitions’; while ten years later they confiscated 
Socinian writings in Amsterdam, had them solemnly 
‘eondemned as heretical by the University of Leyden, and 
cast into the flames at the Hague. 

But during the fifty years which had elapsed between 
Paul IV's sketch of an Index and its completion by 
Clement VIII, a crisis had been travelled over; the 
modern map of Europe was drawn; and on neither side 
of the Alps could effective means be taken to make an 
end of controversy. The Roman Church had recovered 
“aanee she was even now confident that Austria and 

South Germany would come back to their allegiance; in 
ee ororitons) hen power was elnired: Beyond 
these lines 2 confederacy of peoples was forming, as 
resolutely Protestant as their ancestors had been do. 

Catholic; not yet, indeed, acquainted with the 
true principles of science, mn otten snciterenb or hostile 
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n was a matter of course. But 
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sks, they have 
pasty with weapons 


n to read prohibited boo! 
nich anticlerical party © 








nal pride and the crown's pretensions. Even Baronins, 
h furnished with ample authority in Rome, snw his 























Gallican Church spent itsclf without 
» The first tumults were atilled by 
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should bear in mind, however, that learned men still 
in Latin; and the great name of Leibnitz, 


can be traced in the series of authors, German, 
Dutch, or English, who were marked for reprobation. 
‘The ‘pestilent heretic, Ussher, is joined with Grotius the 
moderate and Bull the orthodox. In 1703 Hobbes’ ‘Levia- 


ah wha weal beta aeeD teoenok Boe 
Tho Spasish inguisitor seems to regard *Baconus’ and 


theircoteries. The Index, committed to Dominican friars, 
bore hard upon Jesuits but was indulgent to its own; 
and Pius V snatched even from Spanish inquisitors his 


heretical. In 1618 Kepler's ‘Epitome of Copernican 


hypothesis, ‘The ‘Raccolta’ of 1624, and every Indox 
down to 1757, contained this rubric, * All books for forbidden 
which maintain that the earth moves and the sun does 





the old quarrel of Pope and King died away. 
‘> reside of enlightenment’ had come, with Vol- 
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dibatnn infinite! matter. There was need of distin- 
hing even in Catholics between the sound and the 


tances 
| Se eitcciiaved-ot thot errors was not carried out. It 


of disputes in which learning rather than 
Se tho lead. Nevortheless, Canisius per- 
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jas afact. Even in the biography of the late Arch- 
of Canterbury, who in general was inclined to take 
| Lea irgairecrermget imps rie penn 
aa 
here is that awful echo of the world’s woes and evils 
to ring in the air, in the echo of the distant trains, 
| a are 
Whence this proclivity of the time-spirit to take such 
eeareaas lifo in the foremost countries of tho 
eivilised world? whence this tendency to sad seriousness 
fncontampinting tho various at thigh and iow i 


oT have been assigned at home and abroad 
See cca ainaed peovaiensect pocatuans, Some ascribe 
it to the converging influences of modern realism and 
icism, the former mercilessly laying bare the baser 

vcta of life, the latter looking back with yearning regrets 
on vanishing ideals of the past, and thus producing 
between them a gloomy despondency concerning both the 
actualities of the present and the possibilities of the 


_ 





: CE ie NEM sa nt rac 
des choses, contiondra preeque ‘an grand 

placidité; le pessimisme anglais, plus poétique que 
est sans cesse irrité, Gu, erniticuill ak ata 

‘du tempérament conviction de lesprit! 


ple way of tying Cat pn I, he 
es/from,English spleen, 


But the causes of 


spirit ond take note of the constant as 
as the vatiable factors which enter into the eom- 


nd at given stages of its di 
Arnold who claimed for poétry a lofty 
Saretiticianht of life’; and ay pie te 
f F Svar latter‘day loss a 
that 
ath" which marks’ a 
fr paca 
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Sates ton merci- 
less severity and 


‘the viw of pointe spina when opens of ma 
a is attractive; his pessimism, 
ive 
ee ara do sttrectivar, Wie penticien, 
eee popentacer, hiss the redeeming quality of 


it—the pessimism of moody resentment. Hartmann’s is 
resigned. is and self- 
willed ; Hartmann self-subdued. Schopenhauer sends his 


les neughty children, 
ee ns terrier, Copal eal thet 








evermore 
 » The Stygian flood, black night, the silent shore!’ 
Morcile f of ‘the 


into bellowing, or ¢ 


‘happiness or its dependence o1 virtue, 
* Between happiness and virtuo 
Yawns awfully a wide gulf on earth.’ 
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illustrious progenitor here referred to being Lamar- 
Leconte de Lisle is the poet of the few, and his 
ism is of the nobler masculine sort. Yet his is not 


rad cise begs ea 


*Tout n'était que lumiére, amour, joie, harmonic: 
Et moi, bien qu'ébloui de ce monde charmant, 
Tavaia av fond du cosur, comme un gémissement, 
Un douloureux soupir, une plainte infinie, 

‘Trés lointaino et trés vague ot triste amérement. 
Cest que devant ta grace et ta beauté, Nature! 
Enfant qui n’avais rien souffert ni deviné, 


‘Virréyocable mort est un mensonge aussi. 
_ Heureux qui d'un seul bond s’engloutirait en ellet 


, * . ' ’ 





or insurmountable preven! 
achieving a moral victory, George Eliot is sad and serious 
Se aang eae nmmatira = 
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= ; ep RE sad abel cele ae 
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gate ep meet pe 

ree ceeraiel in universal terms. 
ie Eliot, dwella: with tender 

on some. of village Kite and 











finds 
an essentinlly artistic race, 


in wsthotic 
still in its 





initial stage, so far 








the modern movement of social philanthropy. As’ 


illustration of this we may notice a curious fact. When 
some time ago the French Academy selected for the 
subject of its prize-poem, ‘Labour,’ there were some two 
titors, and one and all treated the subject: 

# pessimistic point of view. In the same way our 
leading socia in literature at least, adopt a 
pessimistic tone. Tolstoi, we are told by one of his 
intimates, is of ion ‘that life is an evil, a thing 
‘we must wish to be rid of’; but he spends his own 
ris for ameliorating that of his peasants. He 
vigorously labours with and among them to carry out 
his social programme in pursuit of a very noble idcal. 
i to all tho projudices of his class, but 

by no means satisfied, as some appear to be, in expos- 
ing its shortcomings, he himself enters the arena to 
combat existing social evils, But he, too, agrees with 
in i as the sovereign 





Pahintn poe oheth oF 
d of running on its feet, is for a bird.” 


| ‘This suggests, in the last“place, the question whether 
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‘sacrés’ Bat even in this quarter we find an improved 
tone at tho present moment, at once more vigorous and 
more hopeful. Macterlinck, for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the ' Fortnightly Review,’ speaks 


but disenchanted wisdom that for ever dwells on sorrows.’ 
What we have said shows that there is a manifest 


Schopenhauer, one more willing to adapt itself to the 
humane trend of recent thought, and more in conformity 
with common-sense. Hartmann himself distinctly tells 
us, in the history of his own mental development, that it 
has been his aim throughout to free himself from the 
quietistic of the will recommended by Schopen- 
hauor, and to bring his own pessimism into line with the 
optimistic theory of evolution; and in this attempt he 
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01 mis apt to everioa,the 

the disciplinary value of evil in ame 
othr hand, pani as a survival of Hastora 
' n ing Baan Wit alee 


] self-complacent and self- pessimism, 
are utterly at variance with the high othical ideals it 
ae eiietin ee 


balance with unfaltoring grasp and 
Phsernel proportion of ood ant evil? Whoshall ventare 
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7 of Salisbury. By H.D. Traill. London: 
Bib nd Tim of th Mow ue Ot a 
fon. 
sbury, K.G. By 8. H. Jeyes, London ere 
and State Poe tee 


Europitischer Geschichtskalender. Von Hans 
k und Gustay Roloff, eae Beck, 1870-1902, 


ithe! genstation to-which it. belongs, partly: 
} Sonar Miers on ls 


ee iiBsalig?ito whidkhipnblis: byiifon!k\enitary ako 
was 4 stranger. ‘While; tif the. Guo band iaaciy Gidlepense 
able clues to motive must still remain hidden in secret 
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strikingly by the | The Reform Bill 
ieee int in his career. The fears 
which that measure had him were, as we 


, not realised. He had . from the normal 

‘of human nature without taking account of 

the differentiations of national sentiment. ‘The innate 
conservatism of the English people revealed itself in the 
elections of 1874; and Lord Salisbury was neither slow 


the removal of Religious Disabilities, the extension 

of the franchise, the Ballot Act and the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act had extinguished all the urgent grievances of 
great bulk of the people. Their normal political in- 
were now free, and their conservative bias had 


ven by 
resulting from cheapened materials, railways, 
scientific diseoveries. Tho elections of 1874 were, as Lord 
Salisbury told the Middlesex Conservative Association in 
the following year, ‘a declaration that the English nation 
will never endure destructive legislation.’ The discovery 
of this conservatism explains all his subsequent conces- 

as 
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and on the other, by the almost revolutionary extension 
of local self-government embodied in the County Councils 


1888. 
His services to the Tory principle as distinct from the 
‘Tory have been not less conspicuous. In this ho 


é 
F 
al 
i 
i 
g 
i 


methods in 
the Union as inevitable ‘if the integrity of the Empire 
‘was to be preserved’; and so early as 1870 he advocated 

‘the policy of ‘resolute government’ which, in 1886, he 
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Bible tate Nastsct Sacvocade ch dnsctonnee eryiaa’ We 
pee his specches and writings so far back aa 
His more abundan' 
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eipstraaltys, pase iaenly days acorn bine sabelle ear 


him a cautious aversion from further great changes. 
ine the colonial doctrines of Lord Brougham 

and the Duke of Wellington, he did not throw himself at 
into the arms of Mr Forster and Mr Chamberlain. 
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considerations of public welfare and Imporial safety ; 
eras ee ot eare 


pacity to hold. : 

While the place which Lord Salisbury will occupy in 
‘English history as a Imperial 

| ‘may to some extent’ be a matter of cont , there 

ean be little question that, as a Foreign Minister, his work 

will rank with that of the most famous. , as 


| reeled results as to the di 
| by: thoy wore accomplished. ve thai te RO 


nm of his official life was passed, a more congenial 

‘than in the domain of home politics. To this 

his success is chiefly attributable, Asa constructive force, 

asa pioneer of now and far-sighted conceptions of world- 

, his record is scanty; but he has had few equals 

in the cautious and pationt perspec teop 
and in that elaborate provision 


of faddists he held fast to treaties and 
Kathe hl A Aarti ae hnceteed Hl 

‘an epoch of violent change 
displayed a ‘to new international condi- 
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; the same alternative Lanting gS re 







d colleague, he must have exercised over him a 
n restraining influence. 
disastrous consequences of this blunder, inevitable 


plumes from 
ica and the Pacific; Bhi aali ei 
quarrels with Franco in Egypt, Madagasea 
fonkin, and China ; and tisshlly eve eee GB ISO 
Warwith Russia on the Afghan frontier. How had this 
situation been brought about? 
| That it was wholly the result of the blunder of 1878 
wannot, of course, be pretended; but there can be little 
ion that without it the crisis would have been do- 
prived of its most threatening features. After the tearing- 
of the Black Sea treaty in 1870, the road to s recon- 
ation with Russia, or, at any rate, to a deflection of 
» external activity into a direction less menacing to 
interests, was certainly open. The wounds left 
by the Crimean War were healed and the scars obliter- 
ated. Great Britain had once more before her the choice 
Russia to pursue her historic policy in Huro- 


was the wiser of these courses had been 
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policy without immediately undertaking the 
a navy; and this ho saw was 
the alliance, orat any rate a first, 
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already strong in 1886 that France was 
for an alliance with Russia, and that consequently an 
Anglo-German 


understanding would not be the one-sided 


necessity of assuring the stability of the 
and becoming a pledged party to it. It was 
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d lustre. 
Striking though this record was, it was completely 
sed by the work of his last tenure of the i 
j etaryship between July, 1895, and November, 1 
This was the period of his greatest opportunity, and it 


Z 3 ts 
] ‘for them in his biographic perspective. The facts 
; will chiefly appeal to him are that, during this 


| period, Lord Salisbury was the most distinguished states- 

man in Christendom, the successor of Prince Bismarck as 

the keoper of the world’s peace, and that he proved equal 
abiliti s e 
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SA pean He did this by ceaselessly dwelling 
eee, Ce democratic danger, by placing it in the fore- 

of all his most important speeches, by warning his 
pa ae gba grapes eg 
had to lose by provoking it, and by conyincing foreign 
statesmen that he was heart and soul with them in all 
reasonable efforts to restrain it, 

Nor was it only by his teaching that he grappled with 
the evil. The whole of his practical work at the Foreign 
‘Office was inspired and governed by it. The Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague was largely the outcome of his 
efforts to diminish the dangers of a war which, in the 
new classification of the Powers, could only, as he himself 
once said, ‘be fatal to Christian civilisation.’ In 1888 he 
spoke impressively upon it at the Guildhall banquet. 
Two years later he made official representations to the 
Powers on the subject in a circular despatch which has 
not yet been made public, His abortive arbitration 
treaty with the United States and the splendid work 
performed at his instance by Lord Pauncefote at the 
Hague Conference illustrate sufficiently how hard ho 
worked at this aspect of the problem, Although, as an 
arbitrationist, he has been a hero with the emotional 
Radicals, he never participated in their millennial delu- 
sions as to the relation of arbitration to permanent and 
universal peace. Here, again, it was on strictly reaction- 
ary grounds that he advocated their methods. In his 
mind, arbitration was calculated to supply an effective 
means of cutting the claws of the excitable democracy. 


*A well-working arbitration system,’ he once said, ‘would be 
an invaluable bulwark to defend a minister from the Jingoes, 
Tt would be impossible for them to accuse him of haying 
trifled with the honour of the country or with surrendering 
substantial advantages if he could say, “Well, I submitted 
Baier io or Lepacteateibunal os peoehel ey eee 








) More substantial was the work ho 


performed in 
Ear desspiny toetliee.the Comeart ce Rare 
rt was, of course, not his idea; it was fore- 
by Pitt so early as 1805, and came into existence 
Napoleon; but Lord Salisbury approached 
newhat different standpoint from that of his 
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_ miuch to say for them on the ground that, as sops to the 
r Cerberus on the Continent—as 


} | Ay Teale yh Ab ll at id magnitude, in the 





| tea trot cok ot’ ctiseeosie'Wook (iho GotianeSOR 
with the great crisis which occurred towards the end of 


toithe promplitaie with which Lord Balisbury oamaiaied 


Siam was ceded to France, the Menam Valloy was neutral- 
Secs ee octlactorad Given! By Orta Britain to settle 

the Tunisian question at an early date. At first sight 
this seems a formidable list of concessions, but, as a matter 
| Sen Rider lela Bat Raton ‘Tunis had already been 
virtually bartered to France in 1878 in exchange for 
O¥prus; and, if the consideration was not a very valuable 


ssinety-seven per cent. of tho total trade: Tt is true that 
this may yet load to a French sphere of influence being 
created between the Mekong pbs meter ao 
it will be counterbalanced by a similar British sphere to 
the west. flag Meteo AMAA ha S| 
ourselyes to blame if we lose our 
important spot. Thine remain tis Coulton obo 
Tt had never been the intention of Great | 

to keep this territory for herself, but only to hand it over 
ee Se eet wae ee 
as a buffer and French 

epchis dupanss wat tad shows toasetis expediat 
‘would have been little better than a comedy; and the up- 


Late a 
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a 

he annexation of Manchuria by Russia is still very re- 
mote and is subject to international pledges which would 
amply mall 


much worse than it was by the indecision by which it 
was marked. He was apparently anxious, at one and the 
i to conciliate Russia and not to alienate Ger- 


4 i i 
a 
: 
EB 


j aH 


on the Upper Nile and in South Africa. 
extent of the territory annexed and the value of 
interests acquired, these two successes far outweigh 
the concessions he is supposed to have made to foreign 
Powers, even as magnified by the fertile inati 
hostile critics. t the moral effect was 
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entirely footing. The fact that he 
hae atemptad  roproiement any kind is 


many ‘agoy'not only-byithe fulsiftGationt 
‘Lord Robert Cecil's p prophecies of the outeome of 
, but also by Lord Salisbury's subsequent recanta- 
AS to the trustworthiness of the 


i sincerely 
alliance, and that be even sounded the 
Government on the subject; but he was 


of British world-policy in order to attain it, One 
chief of these axioms, which has boon upheld! by 


Pains England can 

ser teu highways'o8 ts suits trtalstncgiaeorke teas 

may close them. Hence the tradition that ‘the Sound, the 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Isthmus of 

Suez, and the Isthmus Patented yea lo 
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endeavouring to build upon it, even at the cost. 
British tradition, Lord Salisbury has taken the 
a3 step in a movement full of the highest 
English-speaking races. 


the whole of his long and 
as a whole, Lord Salisbury’s conduct of 


affairs is a record of which the Empire may well 
Four years ago, when the clouds were i 





sp. he hiusclf laid dowa the test bp whisk ne desired 
ita be judged. 


“Consider, he said, ‘our foreign work altogether. You 





form your judgment on the individual passing items. It may 
be quite true that there are some matters on which you do 
right to go to war, and yet the extreme step was not taken; 
‘but you must be sure, before you take that action, that there 


ty 
The iofty statemanship and skilful diplomacy which 
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